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PREFACE 

I HAD not long returned from America, in 
the summer of 1900, where I had been 
experimenting in propria persond^ on the 
treatment accorded to pauper emigrants 
by the Immigration Board in New York 
Harbour,^ when I received a literary com- 
mission to visit some of the most important 
towns in the United Kingdom, and to 
observe the conditions under which the 
very poor, the pariah classes, are living in 
the three Kingdoms at the close of the 
nineteenth century, the century which not 
only boasts the gigantic strides it has 
made in social progress, but which claims 
to have developed in no small degree those 
feelings of humanity, of the solidarity of 

^ These articles, reprinted from the Daily Express, 
will be published shortly under the title of The 
Closed Door. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
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mankind which tend towards the perfect- 
ing of society. 

It was to be no Sentimental Journey, a 
Squalid Journey rather, undertaken at a 
time when the Kingdoms, flushed with the 
joy of a great triumph, were dreaming of 
universal empire ; at a time when it was 
common talk that the Anglo-Saxon sway 
should, for the benefit of mankind, be ex- 
tended all over the world. It was there- 
fore an opportune moment to investigate 
in the deeper depths of British life what 
might be the defects of this social system, 
and this with no other motive, either on 
my publishers' part or on my own, than to 
draw attention to certain deplorable con- 
ditions, with a view to their remedy. I 
was to visit the poor in each of the towns 
which were to be the halting-places of my 
Squalid Journey, to see them in their 
homes and at their work, to ascertain how 
they lived, and on what, and what might 
be the possible means for improving their 
position. 

No limit of time was fixed for the dura- 
tion of these investigations, and if my tour 
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extended beyond the period which I had 
anticipated, that was partly because there 
were unexpected difficulties put in my way, 
when in quest of information, and again, 
because I found it right and necessary to 
revisit certain of the towns a second time 
in order to complete observations which 
might otherwise have appeared superficial. 
If, on the other hand, it may appear that 
three months do not suffice to study the 
social conditions of twelve different com- 
munities, and all the complex questions 
arising therefrom, it should be remembered 
that physical endurance as well as nervous 
tension have their limits, and that a journey 
like this was such as to tax both in no 
common degree. For my journey was 
subterranean throughout, and, except on 
very few occasions, I travelled as a pariah, 
lived in the lodgings, and fed on the food 
of the pariahs, dressed as a pariah, shared 
in their coarse pleasures, and, generally 
speaking, identified myself with them alto- 
gether. In no other way could I have 
obtained the information of which I was in 
quest. Unclean beds, coarse food, foul 
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sights and fouler odours, evil talk and 
harrowing tales, and the heart-gnawing 
pity of it all— a time came when body and 
soul revolted, and great were the yearn- 
ings to return to the upper air. I remem- 
ber that once, when I was at Belfast, I was 
returning from the slums, when I saw on a 
hoarding a huge poster announcing a forth- 
coming show of chrysanthemums. " Chrys- 
anthemums," I exclaimed, " are there such 
things in this world?" For the world I 
was living in was one of mud and filth, and 
sores and rags, and I had almost come to 
forget that other world which is so full of 
what is beautiful, and delicate, and fragrant. 
But, I can say this in conscience, whilst 
my tour lasted I did not shirk, where in- 
formation was to be obtained, its most un- 
pleasant excursions and experiences. The 
steerage deck of a coasting steamer, on 
a wet and stormy night, is no desirable 
resting-place (albeit a hundred times to be 
preferred to the rag pallet of a common 
lodging-house) ; yet here it was possible 
to meet on equal terms and in the familiar- 
ity of companionship, the casual labourer^ 
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wandering over sea in the hopes of find- 
ing betterment elsewhere. And on the 
waterways, as on the highways, of the 
three Kingdoms, there are stories to be 
heard. 

I have mentioned that difficulties were 
placed in the way of my obtaining informa- 
tion. Officials connected with charities in 
different towns occasionally evinced ob- 
jection to unofficial inquiries. Prominent 
citizens were also frequently reticent. " We 
don't want to give our town a bad name," 
they would say. People generally who do 
not appreciate the mission of the press 
strenuously resent a writer's self-arrogated 
function. On the other hand — and in my 
history of my tour I hope I have done 
justice to them — I met in various parts of 
the Kingdoms many kindly souls who 
understood my motives, and who unsel- 
fishly and whole-heartedly assisted me to 
the best of their abilities. 

As to some extent I had anticipated, my 
narrative must here and there read like the 
diatribe of a temperance reformer. Cer- 
tainly, the abuse of strong drink seems 
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largely to blame for much of the appalling 
misery that I witnessed. But what most 
strongly impressed itself on me was that 
it is the misery— the conditions of life — 
which is rather to blame for the abuse of 
strong drink. Our poor pariahs turn in a 
vicious circle, a saraband of death and 
hell. And again in many cases — notably 
in those which were brought to my notice 
by the devoted officers of the Salvation 
Army — drink was altogether alien to the 
terrible distress. Instability of employ- 
ment, excess of population, early marriages 
and too large families; these were often 
the direct causes of the squalid misery of 
the slums. Starting from London at the 
end of August, I kept on the road till the 
end of November, travelling twice over 
the three Kingdoms. I first visited Man- 
chester, and then, vid Liverpool, proceeded 
to Dublin. From Dublin I travelled by 
sea to Glasgow. Thence to Edinburgh, 
and on by water to Newcastle and London. 
That was the preliminary tour, during 
which a general aspect of the situation 
was acquired. Then on the road again, 
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to work out the detail of my gloomy 
picture; and proceeding subsequently, as 
the following narrative sets forth, I took 
train one night to Plymouth. 



THE CRY OF THE POOR 



CHAPTER I 



PLYMOUTH 



One might live for years in Plymouth 
without knowing that in that grey and 
monumental town a quarter of very dire 
poverty exists ; indeed, that there are any 
slums at all. That vice is rampant, every- 
body knows, for everybody sees it. Paris 
after absinthe could hardly show, for 
instance, a street which could be compared 
with Union Street, say on a Saturday 
night, when the beer is in, and the red- 
coats and bluejackets are out. But one 
can walk in the streets in which the very 
poorest live without suspecting the fact. 



B 
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The Streets, such as Flora Street, Octagon 
Street, King Street, and many others on 
the north side of Union Street are airy, 
not too unclean, and none too malodorous. 
The fronts of the houses are in good 
repair, and in no wise betray what lies 
behind their promising facades. A 
stranger to Plymouth, I walked about the 
whole of this quarter on the first day of 
my arrival there, without knowing that 
instinct or chance had led me straight to 
the very place I was in quest of. Yes, in 
respect of its vices, Plymouth is as open- 
faced as, in respect of its poverty, it is 
masked and dissimulating. 

Its poor, under the influence of religion, 
are in the main self-respecting. Beggars 
one does not meet with; and though 
Jewish rag - merchants abound, one 
wonders where they get their mer- 
chandise. One day on the Hoe a little 
boy was disporting himself barefooted. 
He was asked many times in my hear- 
ing where his boots were. He never 
had any, he said ; a circumstance which 
seemed to cause much astonishment to 
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the people of Plymouth. Such ingenu- 
ousness surprised me, who for the past 
months have counted more naked toes 
than leather boots, until that evening I 
called on a Mrs. Elliot, and learned that 
the reasons why her little Johnnie had 
not been seen for weeks past was that 
she had no boots to give him. However 
poor you are in Plymouth, you go out 
shod, or you stay at home. What Dublin 
flaunts, Plymouth hides. It is, perhaps, 
more painful, for to the very poor there 
is a decided comfort in callousness. 

This Mrs. Elliot, by the way, has 
solved the problem of how to feed herself 
and her five children on much less than 
one shilling a day. At a time when we 
are shouting ourselves hoarse with 
patriotic songs, it is rather a shock to 
find the wife of an A.B. in H.M.S. left 
short of the common necessaries of life, 
the A.B.'s little boy a bootless prisoner 
in the one room which is the A.B.'s 
home. Yet all that Mrs. Elliot draws 
from her husband's pay is 35s. on the 
last working day of each month, or 8s. 
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a week. She has to pay 2s. 6d. a week 
for the "home," and 2s. a week for 
insurance. This leaves her 3s. 6d. a 
week for everything else. By working 
her hardest, at such times as she is free, 
she can bring her income up to is. a 
day. And this is to feed and clothe 
six human beings. 

More ingenious still is Mrs. Ryan, of 
Copper Place, who occupies a sunny 
ground-floor room in what looks externally 
a comfortable house. She reckons that 
the outside of her weekly income for the 
maintenance of herself and three children 
— ^her eldest son is an imbecile in the 
workhouse — is 4s. She has an allowance 
of IS. 6d. a head for her three children 
from the parish, and out of this 4s. 6d. 
she pays 2s. 6d. rent, and is. hire for a 
sewing-machine. This leaves her is. a 
week to go on with. " But now and 
again I get a bit of charing to do," she 
told me, "and that's is. 6d. and my meat." 
But her main source of revenue is her 
sewing-machine. She works on children's 
pinafores, and can earn 3d. for one pina- 
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fore by working hard for several hours. 
When she can work all day she can gener- 
ally earn as much as gd., but that is very 
seldom. She was respectably dressed, 
and her room would have looked almost 
comfortable had not the week's washing 
been hanging up to dry. 

I visited many such homes in this 
quarter, and knocked at doors in Bath 
Street, Martin Street, Bath Lane, and in 
many a courtyard off King Street and 
Manor Street. Where the woman is a 
widow, her income for all expenses of 
maintenance rarely reaches is. a day. 
The lowest weekly sum for which one 
room can be rented is 2S. 6d. ; more 
usually these unfortunate people have to 
pay 3s. 3d. or 3s. 6d. a week. The sani- 
tary arrangements throughout are dis- 
graceful. However, as I have said, 
Plymouth keeps up appearances. For 
instance, who, walking down Peel Lane, 
would suspect the existence, behind those 
smug fagades, of that unspeakable laby- 
rinth or rabbit-warren of human habita- 
tions, known as Peel Cottages. To these 
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one accedes by dark and winding passages, 
a very maze of squalid brick and mortar, 
and wonders, if fire broke out, how many 
of the Peel Cottagers would be saved. I 
say nothing of typhoid. The rooms, for 
the most part, are in good repair. Mrs. 
CoUins's second-storey room in Bath Lane, 
with its open-work door and sieve-like 
floor, was an exception. But for all that 
the housing question is, in the three 
towns, one of urgent importance. Men 
earning i8s. or 19s. a week, which is the 
maximum an unskilled labourer can hope 
for, and who, having large families, have 
to rent two rooms, have to pay as much 
as 6s. 6d. a week. I was shown several 
such ''homes" in Plymouth, and in 
James Street, Devonport. None of these 
*' homes " have any convenience for cook- 
ing; there are but one tap and one out- 
house for each house, and the family 
washing has, for the most part, to be dried 
within doors. To obtain lodgings at any- 
thing like a rate proportionate to their 
wages the men have to go as far afield 
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as Torpointy often miles and miles from 
their work. 

The homes I have described are those 
of respectable people, where drink never 
enters. There is another side to the 
picture, but it is a side so obvious, and 
so squalid, and so uncharacteristic that it 
merits no particular description. For if 
Plymouth is famed for its piety, it is also 
famed for its gin, and Waterford Porter is 
at all times being unloaded in the docks. 
And the natural consequences are heavy 
and fearful. 

"The ravages of drink," said Miss 
Soper, of the Salvation Army, who is 
doing admirable work amongst the outcast 
women of Plymouth, " are terrible in this 
town." Indeed, Plymouth affords every 
opportunity to the drunkard. Public- 
houses superabound. In Milbay Road 
you may see six licensed houses all in a 
row. So it is little wonder that there 
should be *' homes" here, such as the one 
off Southside Street, where a little boy of 
five, who was dying, clamoured, amidst 
the admiring laughter of his parents, for 
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" beer, beer, beer," as graphically described 
that same evening, after his death, by his 
proud father to a public-house audience, 
which included no less distinguished 
persons than " Blind-the-Pig," a dock 
labourer, who boasted that, thanks to 
beer, he had never had any money in his 
life except once, when he had owned £2%^ 
" which lasted me just eight days, and got 
me fourteen days* hard labour in the 
end." 

So it is little wonder that vice flourishes 
here under conditions which are a disgrace 
to England. Walk down Union Street 
on any Saturday night, and wish for the 
pencil of Hogarth, with the palette of 
Whistler, to depict the scene. The bright 
electric globes, the warm glow of the gas- 
lamps, where, to the braying of the 
Salvation Army bands, a motley crowd 
surges to and fro. There is the blue of 
the sailors, the red of the soldiers, and the 
gauds and fripperies of innumerable women. 
Through the windows of many chapels 
pious anthems go upwards, through the 
swing-doors of the countless public-houses 
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noisy^ribaldries resound. King Beer and 
Queen Gin hold high revelries within a 
stone's throw of where pale women count 
the coppers that are to feed their children 
for a whole week to come. 



CHAPTER II 

AS AN OUTCAST IN PLYMOUTH 

One evening, during my stay in Ply- 
mouth, it occurred to me that in a town 
where there is so much drunkenness, a 
great number of homes must be broken 
up, also that the prosperity of the town 
and the promise of labour at the different 
dockyards must attract a number of the 
unemployed, and that it would be useful to 
see how a man, say with sixpence in his 
pocket, an able-bodied man, but an un- 
skilled labourer, would fare in Plymouth* 
And I resolved to try the experiment 
myself. 

So with sixpence in my pocket, I left 
my lodgings and went out into the streets. 
It was on a Thursday night, too late to 

hope for any employment before the 

26 
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morrow, A corner-man, who told me that 
he was generally to be found either at the 
Maypole corner or at the particular spot 
where we fell into conversation, strongly 
advised me not to tramp the streets that 
night, as rain was coming on, and as, 
moreover, the Plymouth police were dead 
against nightly prowling. ** As to the 
workhouse," he said, " it's bread and 
water, a rug on the floor to lie on, and ten 
hundredweight of stone to break in the 
morning. And if you have any brass, 
they'll cop it to pay for your accommoda- 
tion." For fourpence, he assured me, I 
could get a good " doss " in King Street, 
a place where ** there was a good fire 
going at night. Sundays excepted." He 
himself patronised this establishment, for 
Jack, the proprietor, was a good sort, and, 
when standing at the corner had been 
unremunerative, would chalk up the four- 
pence. Also, that all this talking had 
made him thirsty. 

There was a bright red lamp over the 
door of Jack's " Good Lodgings for Single 
Men," with a vista of a clean passage and 
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a Staircase laid with oil-cloth beyond, and 
in the doorway stood Jack in his shirt 
sleeves, a benign-looking old man with 
white hair and beard, who took my four- 
pence cheerfully, and ushered me into the 
kitchen to the right — a whitewashed 
room with a black dado, windows at either 
end. To the left a huge range, with a 
bright coal fire, which this winter, when, 
as a woman told me, "thousands of 
families in the Three Towns won't get the 
smell of a fire, coals going up as they are," 
will doubtless attract many a working- 
man from the haunts of respectability. 
The room was furnished with benches and 
tables. On one wall was a large poster 
— the Act regulating common lodging- 
houses. 

Most of Jack's night boarders were 
present, sitting about in listless attitudes. 
There were four men drinking porter out 
of a battered tin pot. But times were 
bad ; it was a supperless night, and there 
was no cooking of food in progress. One 
man, on the principle of the French 
proverb that **qui dort, dine," was sleeping 
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on the floor. I was regarded with suspi- 
cion at first — indeed, I heard it suggested 
that I was a detective, but a rumour 
getting about that I was a "lag" returned 
from Dartmoor, and as I did not deny the 
soft impeachment, considerable sympathy 
was evinced. The tin loving-cup was 
handed to me by a man who told me he 
had done 18 months' hard, and wished me 
to exchange views on the various prisons 
we had inhabited. Now and again Jack or 
his good lady, who was gorgeously attired 
in brown silk, would come in and survey 
their guests. 

Work, I learned, was almost impossible 
to get in Plymouth, and, said my infor- 
mant, ** Who cares ? " It was useless to 
try for work at the docks, unless you had 
somebody to ' ' reeve you in." With which 
cheering prospect for the morrow, I 
followed Jack through the courtyard, past 
a number of dirty rooms, to the apartment 
where I was to pass the night. There 
were only four beds in this room. A 
candle was handed to me, my bed was 
pointed out, and I was left alone. A straw 
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mattress, a straw pillow, and some dis- 
coloured and malodorous rags formed the 
bedding. A pail stood by the shuttered 
window. There was no other furniture. 
It is, perhaps, needless to add that the 
place swarmed with vermin. Still, I got 
to sleep, and might have got through the 
night in the comfort of oblivion, but for 
the arrival of another dosser, who was 
afflicted with insomnia, and could only 
smoke his foul pipe by candle light. At 
5 o'clock we were informed of the hour, 
but were told we could sleep our 
blooming heads off if we chose. 

At 8 o'clock I left and went to 
Milbay docks, to be looked ** askanst at " 
by a crowd of other unemployed. One of 
them told me he had been there for I 
forget how many weeks. He was the 
only person who was communicative. 
Others to whom I applied for information 
either turned away without answering or 
told me that " No strangers were wanted 
to take bread out of fellows' mouths.*' 

About ID a.m. a rumour got about that 
there was work to be had at Devonport, 
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and a move was made in that direction. 
On the way, feeling hungry, I invested my 
2d. in a cup of tea and two slices ; so that 
when I reached Stonehouse Bridge — I 
had forgotten that there is a halfpenny toll 
to pay — I was unable to proceed, and 
turned back amidst the laughter of the 
more prosperous unemployed. 

I will not detail that weary day — the 
tramping to and fro, the futile scanning of 
advertisement sheets on the " Situations " 
board at the Guildhall Library, and many 
conversations with men as destitute as 
myself, whose tale was always one of 
hopeless discouragement. Without bread, 
without tobacco, the weary day dragged 
on, till night found me, the undesirable, 
useless, and footsore person that I was, 
destitute and homeless. 

Towards 8 o'clock I was so weary 
that, a place of worship offering, I went 
in, and so passed two hours in light and 
warmth, and at rest. At 10 I turned my 
steps towards the Stonehouse Workhouse 
up St Mary's Street, and knocked in vain 
at the door which had been pointed out to 
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me. Then I wandered on, and got back 
into King Street, and eyed the various 
establishments of **Good Beds for Single 
Men " from another point of view. Again 
and again I was tempted to abandon the 
experiment, but held on. At last I ac- 
costed a policeman, and told him my 
position. I suppose he considered me a 
respectable person, for he addressed me 
as "sir," and did not suggest the work- 
house. He advised me to go to the 
Central Police Station at the Guildhall. 
No doubt the inspector would allow me 
to pass the night in the guard-room. 

The inspector, however, could do 
nothing of the sort. 

" There is an order against it," he said. 
" Home Secretary's order. All you can 
do is to go up to the Mutley Workhouse. 
It's very late, but if you say I sent you I 
think they'll let you in. And if they don't 
let you in, you can come back here at 2 
o'clock, and I'll give you a drink of 
coffee." 

It was a weary trudge up Mutley Hill. 
Passing the reservoir, I felt so feverish and 
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thirsty that I thought to drain it at the 
drinking-fountain. 

Plymouth Workhouse fitly adjoins the 
prison, and is perhaps in appearance more 
formidable and less inviting. As I stood 
outside the double door in the little court- 
yard which is railed off from the road, I 
could hear voices within. But these voices 
ceased suddenly when I pulled the bell. 
I pulled it again and again. At last a 
window went up, and a head was put out. 

** What do. you want ? " 

"Admission to the casual ward," I 
said ; " sent here from the Central Police 
Station." 

^* Too late. The Master s gone to bed, 
and has taken the keys, and everything is 
locked up." 

I turned away as the window went 
down, wondering what "everything" in- 
cluded, the crust of bread, the pannikin 
of skilly, the heap of tarry rope, or flinty 
stones excepted. 

And so on the tramp again. Up to 
the Hoe, wonderful under the light of 
the stars, with the dancing lamps at sea 
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and the wink of the Breakwater Light- 
house or of the Eddystone more remote, 
to suggest the irony of all things. At 
2 a.m., coffee in the guard-room, with off- 
going constables supping round, discussing 
the day's business. 

Then the streets again, with the cold 
getting worse and worse. Up to the Hoe 
once more, and here I found a covered 
bench where the wind was less keen. Not 
a soul in sight. Once a stray cat came 
and jumped on my knee, and I was glad 
of her warmth. Towards 4 o'clock a 
man joined me, and stretched himself out 
on an adjoining bench and fell asleep. 
So we remained till a policeman aroused 
us and bade us move on. My companion 
was a workman who, forced to live at 
Torpoint to avoid the exorbitant rents of 
Plymouth — ^he having seven children to 
support — is forced to spend the hours 
from 2 o'clock in the morning, when 
he comes off his work, till 6 a.m., when 
he can get a boat to Torpoint, as best he 
can. He said that those covered benches 
on the Hoe were good to sleep in, but that 
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the police kept an eye upon them. When 
he heard my case he insisted on offering 
me some hospitality. 

This kindness was so hearty and spon- 
taneous that I did not undeceive him as 
to my needs, though, as a matter of fact, 
having eaten nothing nor slept for twenty- 
four hours, they were at that particular 
moment rather pressing. May every real 
outcast in Plymouth fall in with such a 
good Samaritan! For me, as far as my 
experience went, Plymouth seems to offer 
no inducement to the pauper vagrant or 
the unskilled labourer. 



CHAPTER III 



CARDIFF 



On the night when, as a homeless vaga- 
bond, I had wandered about the streets of 
Plymouth, I had not met a single fellow- 
outcast. This, in spite of my own 
experiences in the Three Towns, I had 
attributed to the excellence of the muni- 
cipal arrangements for housing the very 
poor. Apparently, however, there had 
been other tattered Richmonds in the 
field that night, for on the day on which 
I left Plymouth for Cardiff, I passed, 
huddled up in a doorway in Southside 
Street, near the Barbican, a middle-aged 
man, semi-nude and shivering, who told 
me he had been *'out" for three nights, 
and was then too weak to climb the 
Calvary of Mutley Hill, which leads to 

Plymouth Workhouse. He burst into 

36 
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tears when I assisted him to a lodging at 
" Jack's," and said that he had no heart 
left, and that he could fight the world no 
longer. 

Waterford Porter, Plymouth Gin and 
Union Street combined, were, so he told 
me, responsible for the position in which I 
found a smart young artilleryman who 
travelled with me from Milbay Station as 
far as Bristol. He was without his belt, 
and the insignia of his profession had been 
removed from his coat. He travelled in 
the escort of a corporal and a private, and 
was on his way, vid, Bristol and Bradford, 
to Devizes, in Wiltshire, to the gaol there, 
on a sentence of 56 days' hard labour 
for insubordination. His military record, 
as he beerily recorded it, was brief, if full 
of incident : 

" Enlisted in February, deserted in 
May, copped again in August whilst 
boozed, since then guard-room and C.B., 
breaking out and booze when there was a 
chance, and finally refusal, whilst drunk, to 
go on parade ; court-martial, and 8 weeks 
in Devizes." 
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He had been a steel-smelter in Bir- 
mingham, and his hope was to be 
dismissed from the Army — "to get his 
ticket'' on his discharge from gaol. 

Leaving these melancholy remembrances 
of Plymouth behind me at Bristol, I found 
myself transported in the carriage into 
which I chanced here into an atmosphere 
of joviality which gave me some anticipa- 
tion of the prevailing tone of the town to 
which I was travelling. 

" And why should we not be jolly ? " was 
the answer made by a fellow-passenger to 
a remark of mine. "We make a lot of 
brass in Cardiff." 

So it was brass, not beer, as I had 
fancied, which made for so much gladness. 
Yet in that same compartment sat the 
skipper of a barque which was sailing from 
Newport with coals for Cape Town, who 
told me he could get all the men he 
wanted to " sign on " for £2 8s. a month, 
and that, too, on a boat that sailed very 
shorthanded. 

* * And what do the wives of these men 
do whilst they are away ? " I asked. 
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" They draw half their husbands' pay," 
said the skipper. 

''Less, of course, the men's advance 
notes ? " 

** Less the advance notes, of course," said 
the skipper. 

I spent twice as long in Cardiff as I had 
designed to do, and the reason of this was 
that though I beat the town in every 
direction, I could find few evidences of that 
undeserved distress which is so poignant a 
feature of the social life in too many of th^ 
towns in the Three Kingdoms. And in 
my camet de voyage I noted down against 
the name Cardiff the words : " The Cock- 
aigne of the West." Brass there seems in 
plenty for all who care to work for it, and 
for many who do not ; and but for the beer, 
one might assert that in calling this mighty 
city into being, the House of Bute had 
■rendered not only to the West of England, 
but to the British Empire, a not incon- 
siderable service. But as the morale is 
to-day in England, prosperity means brass, 
and brass means beer, and beer means all 
that you may see, perhaps more strikingly 
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in the Camp of Didius than in any other 
town in the beautiful We^t Country. 

" There is no reason whatever, why 
there should be any such poverty in 
Cardiff as you find in Manchester, for 
instance, or London. There is plenty of 
work here, and wages are good. If it 
wasn't for that dreadful drink. ..." Thiis 
to me, in a brief interview in her cottage 
home in Loudon Square, Sister Kate, a 
saintly lady, of the Methodists* who spends 
her life in visiting the poor, for whom in 
her heart she can have but little sympathy, 
knowing as she does that it is want of 
thrift and the cult of the ** sleever " that 
cause, for the most part, what distress one 
finds in her town. 

And the same thing was told me by 
Adjutant Chatterton, of the Salvation 
Army Rescue Home in Charles Street, 
whose godly labours are amongst the 
fallen women of the town. Here, again, 
the " sleever " was indicated in no merciful 
terms. 

Now the " sleever " is a local term for 
a certain measure of beer, a glass of 
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sleeve-like length, which costs 2d It 
is the pivot round which thousands of 
lives in Cardiff revolve. 

I saw many drunken men in Cardiff, 

but no drunken women. When I asserted 

•this fact to charitable workers in the town, 

they laughed, and asked me what districts 

I had visited. 

*' All round here " — it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Stuart Square that 
we were conversing — " the women are in 
and out of the public-houses all day. 
Fortunately, we have in Cardiff a J. P. on 
the bench who is very severe towards 
drunken women. They would rather face 
a mad bull than Justice Bevan. They 
know that after the regulation number of 
convictions they will be sent away 
ihercilessly to the Inebriates' Home." 

How necessary such severity is in Cardiff 
was exemplified to me by the fact that the 
day after my arrival an Irish labourer was 
charged before the magistrates with the 
wilful murder of his sister. It transpired 
that everybody in the house had been 
drunk at the time of the quarrel ; the 
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witnesses had no clear recollection of what 
had occurred. The victim was in receipt 
of parish relief to the extent of 5s. a 
ii^ek. She had received it that day, and, 
as was her custom, had spent it in drink. 

A veritable Cockaigne, by the way, does 
Cardiff appear to be for the rates-assisted 
pauper. I was told at Sister Kate's house 
that 3s. a week and a loaf for each 
child is the usual parish allowance to 
widows who have families to maintain, and 
a case was cited where a woman who has 
six children, of whom two are able to 
work, is receiving 14s. a week and 
six loaves from the workhouse authorities. 
I was hardly believed when I described 
the case of Mrs. Ryan, of Copper Place, 
Plymouth, with her three children and her 
parish allowance of 4s. 6d. Most Cardiff 
widows with children, who are assisted 
from the rates, describe themselves as 
" much better off than they were before," 
i.€.^ during their coverture. 

In connection with the workhouse, an 
admirable systen has recently been intro- 
duced into Cardiff by the authorities. It 
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would have rejoiced the author of *' Oliver 
Twist" could his kindly eyes have fore- 
seen it. Children are no longer brought 
up in the " house," to pass through life as 
" work*us' brats/* They are kept there — 
when they become chargeable to the 
parish — not longer than a fortnight, in 
quarantine, as it were, and afterwards are 
sent to a home. There already exist in 
Cardiff twelve such homes, of various 
religious denominations. 

Curiously enough, on the evening on 
which I had noted down this piece of 
information I fell in with a prosperous 
Cardiff tradesman, who, after we had had 
some conversation, insisted on my coming 
to his house to roast mutton and potatoes, 
and over his well-spread board told me he 
had been reared in Mutley Workhouse in 
Plymouth. Still, he agreed that in most 
cases a child so brought up has an almost 
hopeless struggle in the world. 

So great is the amount of labour needed 
at the ever-growing docks, and so well is 
this labour remunerated, that even the 
unskilled labourer has a good chance to 
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make, even in the short time in which he 
may be employed, a fair living wage. The 
labourers at the docks divide themselves 
into three classes : the trimmers, the tippers, 
and the hobblers. The trimmers and 
tippers are in regular employment, and 
can earn from £4 to £7 a week. A 
grimy man — he looked like a sweep — with 
whom I foregathered one night told me 
he earned his £y a week. He was a coaK 
trimmer, and had been a sergeant in the 
Army in Egypt. The hobbler is the casual 
labourer, who hobbles after odd jobs at the 
dock, and who is only taken on when men 
are wanted to complete a gang, in times of 
pressure. Thousands of men hobble the 
streets of Cardiff, and earn good wages, 
but a fondness for sleevers and for gamb- 
ling in the various forms of betting on 
horse-racing, pigeon-flying, and notably 
dog-fighting, account for much of the 
raggedness that strikes so discordant a 
note in the general prosperity of the town. 
I was told one day of a young hobbler 
who, having earned ;^2 as a casual hand 
in two days* work, refused to go to work 
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again. Sleevers and a football match 
appealed more strongly to his feelings. 
There are thousands like him in Cardiff. 

Distress exists, where it should not> 
amongst the wives of sailors at sea. 
Hands on steamers earn their £\ or £^ 
a month, and the women draw half their 
husbands' pay. Yet drunkenness and 
idleness add them to the pariahs of the 
prosperous town. Thus I was told of the 
case of the wife of a seafaring man, draw- 
"^g £>i 21 month as her share of his pay, 
and earning good wages besides, "who," 
my informant told me, '* is always pounds 
and pounds behind hand in her rent, and 
often comes here to plead starvation, and 
to beg for the loan of a couple of shillings." 
And amongst the many forlorn-looking 
men whom one sees standing about at 
street-corners, and who, from their de- 
jected attitudes and appearances, might 
be taken for pauper outcasts, a good per- 
centage will be usually found to be sea- 
faring men whom sleevers have got into 
temporary difficulties. Paid off their ships 
with *' brass" in abundance in their 
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pockets and let loose, like innocent chil^ 
dren, in point of guilelessness, in a town 
which is lying in wait for them, they are 
often robbed of every penny in their 
pockets before the night is out. Then 
until they can " sign on " again and get 
an advance-note, they may figure amongst 
the destitute of the town. The fault, of 
course, is largely theirs. At the same 
time, more rigorous police measures might, 
perhaps, reduce the evil. Shebeens and 
shanties abound in Cardiff, and drinking 
goes on all night. For the initiated there 
is no closing time in the town. Many of 
these places are as dangerous as the worst 
dives in the Bowery. During my stay 
in Cardiff I came across .three sailors who 
had been intoxicated, possibly drugged, 
and ''done down," and who were quite 
penniless. 

That, as one of the persons with whom 
I conversed remarked, "Cardiff is the 
sink of the West " — reference being made 
to the awful extent of vice in the town — 
is, I suppose, in the nature of things, see- 
ing its importance as a harbour, and the 
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fact, as a skipper pointed out to me, that 
**it draws every tramp on the ocean." 
Still, if one keeps to the town, one sees 
litde of this. Down at the docks things 
are certainly different. So bad is the 
morale here that it shall not surprise you 
to hear in well-appointed public-houses 
the barmaids jesting in the filthiest way 
and in the foulest language with drunken 
men. For in this quarter the lowest types 
of humanity from every corner of the 
globe congregate and jostle — Kaffirs, 
Lascars, Greeks, Orientals, and tutti 
quanti — Dagoland in its dirt and bestiality. 
One thinks of the Forum in Rome in the 
last days of the decadence. 

But, all things considered and remem- 
bered, I cannot but agree with what I was 
told at the house in Loudon Square, that 
there is no need for poverty in Cardiff, 
and that real poverty hardly exists. For 
instance, so I was told, there are but very 
few families to be found in single rooms. 
The poorest families have two rooms, and 
3S. 6d. a week rent is considered the mini- 
mum that is paid. Slums, in the London 
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sense of the word, do not exist. (It should 
be remembered, of course, that Cardiff is 
entirely a modern town ; indeed, barring 
Cardiff Castle and St, John's Church, there 
is not a buil4ing in it which was not built 
during the nineteenth century.) I walked 
about the town in every direction, and 
visited some of the streets which had been 
designated to me as "very bad" Such 
was Mary Ann Street and Millicent Street. 
But the streets were fairly broad and fairly 
dean ; and if some of the interiors of the 
cottages were filthy, that explained itself 
by the public-houses at the corners of 
every side street. Evidences of poverty 
showed themselves in Gough Street, but 
here was the same explanation ; and if 
Angelina Street smacked of Pariahland, 
it was rather because this is the head<» 
quarters of fighting-dog fanciers and 
backers ; and if the women were peaked^ 
and the children looked ragged and 
neglected, the tykes looked fit and fat. 
Again, in Peel Street one saw some 
miserable homes, where half-caste picca- 
ninnies wallowed in rags on filthy floors^ 
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and slatternly white women hiccoughed 
curses from the inner darkness — it was 
because their Kaffir mates (this is the 
Kaffir quarter), at the neighbouring public- 
housesy swilled porter as dusky as their 
skins, and vied with each other in the 
dandy grace of their spodess linen, and 
gaudy ties and yellow boots. For your 
Kaffir puts all he earns on his body. If 
he can show bravely, the home and the 
family may rot in hunger and dirt He is 
the same the world over, and you see in 
Peel Street, Cardiff, what you remember 
to have seen in Minetta Lane^ New 
York. 

No, Cardiff, as far as prosperity goes, 
may well be written down the Cockaigne 
of the West. But for the sleever, it might 
be for general happiness also. And 
having come to this conclusion, I turned 
my face north, and took train to 
Liverpool. 



CHAPTER IV 



LIVERPOOL 



It was in no pessimistic mood that I 
took train at Cardiff for Liverpool. The 
very joviality of the Cockaigne of the 
West had communicated itself to me, and 
'^ Come, come," I said, '* things are not so 
bad as you have fancied." My remem- 
brances of Liverpool were of one of the 
most reputed cities of the world, the 
portal of the Anglo-Saxon universe, a 
place of palaces, of merchant princes, with 
store-houses bursting with plethora, of 
riches . poured in from every corner of the 
world. And it seemed impossible that 
matters should be worse with the poor . 

there than in lesser Cardiff. I 

But already at Crewe depression began - 

to assert itself. I cannot account for the 

so 
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reason. Perhaps it was that I remembered 
the things I saw at Widnes, rapidly near- 
ing, some four or five years ago— the 
maimed and twisted forms of men, once 
sturdy, the sardonic grins of young and 
toothless jaws, and the foul fog, pregnant 
with death, that overhung the picture like 
a shroud. 

Indeed, barely had I emerged from 
Lime Street Station when the stress of 
Liverpool betrayed itself to me. 

*' I am always cold," he said to me-^he 
was a Polish refugee, who had nibs to 
sell — '* and the least coal I can get is a 
quartern. But a quartern costs 4d." 

It was a cold, wet night, and in the 
" news-room " of every public-house huge 
coal fires were blazing merrily. Without, 
they hugged their damp rags. 

** Our bell is clanging all through the 
night," said the saintly Little Sister of the 
Poor who showed me the Home for Aged 
Poor in the Belmont Road. " The 
number of homeless poor must be very 
great in this city. Of course, we cannot 
take them in. Our porter directs them to 
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the workhouse, which, you see, is next 
door." 

In their home in the Beknont Road the 
Little Sisters of the Poor hospitalise 250 
old men and women. 

" We do good to their bodies," said, in 
French, the saintly virgin who accom- 
panied me, '' but our ultimate object is to 
get their souls." 

We were then standing outside the 
chapel of the Belmont Street Home, up 
against a window which "gave" in full on 
the workhouse, or "grubber" as they call 
it there. Sanctity, cleanliness, and com- 
fort were everywhere. How doubly chill 
and repellant the "grubber" looked when 
viewed from such surroundings, and how 
well I could understand with what longing 
the homeless wretches, bidden, perforce, to . 
call next door, must glance down the 
hospital corridor. Here all is light and 
gaiety. Through the chapel doors floats 
out the sound of sacred music. From the 
walls smile down the faces of saints and 
martyrs. Motherly, sisterly is the aspect 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor. Terrible 
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indeed it must be to turn from them to the 
chill horror of the casual ward 

"In course if you likes chopping wood, 
and can do without the booze, there ain't 
no need for you to come to the grubber, if 
so be you finds yourself without a doss. 
As for me, if I patronises the casual ward 
when so situated, it is just because I don't 
like chopping wood, and because I can't 
and won't do without my booze." 

Thus to me, that afternoon in the Bel- 
mont Road, a man of the tramp tribe who 
was lounging about waiting for admittance 
to the casual ward. 

I asked him for further information, and 
he told me that I could get it at 145 Duke 
Street, by applying to the captain of the 
Church Labour Home. It seemed worth 
a visit, and so across the town I went, 
through Kensington and Islington, and 
down through Whitechapel into Duke 
Street. On my way I passed innumerable 
doss-houses of every class. ** Lodgings 
for Respectable Single Men " seemed to 
abound, and the respectable single men 
could be seen hanging about their entrances. 
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But these possessed a minimum of 3d. — 
the cheapest rate at which a bed can be 
procured in Liverpool — and some may 
have had the 5d. or 6d. requisite for the 
** really superior accommodation " vaunted 
on the lanterns over the door. But with 
such plutocrats I had, of course, for the 
nonce, nothing to do, and noting with a 
shudder of painful reminiscence the aspect 
of the interiors of these houses as I passed 
them by, I hurried towards the Home for 
the Homeless, of which I had been told. 
It would seem that there is no need for 
any man in Liverpool to go without food 
and shelter, as so many do, for though the 
Church Labour Home in Duke Street can 
accommodate at least 30 resident inmates, 
tthe number sheltered there, at the time of 
my visit, fell much below that total. 

** We refuse admittance to nobody," said 
Captain Jacobs, the admirable superinten- 
dent of this home ; '* but as soon as we have 
pulled the men up a bit, and taught them 
how to use their fingers, so as to earn a 
little money, they usually go off. Men 
prefer their liberty, and the pence they can 
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make outside they can spend in drink. 
Many would rather drink than eat, and 
hot being allowed any drink here, would 
rather lodge at those awful fourpenny 
lodging-houses where no objection is made 
to beer." 

At the Church Labour Home, men get 
board, lodging, and washing for 6s. a week, 
which they are expected, indeed obliged, 
to earn by chopping wood in the shed. 
This wood is sold in the town. Many of 
the men are able to earn twice or thrice 
that amount, and is. a week being allowed 
them as pocket-money, the rest is placed 
to their credit, and is handed to them when 
they leave. Some of the men amass quite 
a tidy little sum, sufficient to give them a 
fresh start, and I read a warm letter of 
gratitude from such a man, addressed to 
Captain Jacobs, in which he expressed his 
indebtedness to the Home for his rescue. 

A great number, however, of the men 
who pass through the institution find the 
restraint about drinking irksome, and hav- 
ing learned how to earn money by chopping 
and bundling wood — at which there is 
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always employment to be found in cities — 
go where they can spend their earnings as 
they please. Yet for a homeless and 
destitute man the Church Labour Home, 
especially when compared with the work* 
house, is a home indeed. The beds, spread 
in airy rooms, are clean and comfortable, 
the food is ample and good, and there is 
plenty of time for amusement 

The hours are as follows : — The men 
rise at 6, and go to work in the workshop 
at a quarter past, and they continue at 
work till a quarter to 8, when they make 
their beds and sweep out the room. 
Breakfast is at a quarter past 8, after 
prayers. They get abundant coffee and 
bread and butter; on Sundays there is 
often fish with this meal. They work 
again from 9 till i. Dinner is at i, 
and work is resumed in the shed from 2 
till 6. Then comes tea. There are 
evening prayers, and after prayers the 
men can go out Everybody has to be* 
in bed at 10 o'clock. The only stipula- 
tions made are that a man must 
earn at least enough to pay the 6s. 
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a week for his keep, and that he abstain 
from drink. He may smoke if he chooses ; 
indeed, the is. a week pocket-money 
is mainly advanced for that purpose. And 
that reminds me that the beautiful old nun 
— ^the Little Sister of the Poor who showed 
me the home in Belmont Road — said to 
me : "Of course, we let them smoke, these 
poor old men ; of course, we find the money 
for it for them. Think what a privation 
it would be to them to have to forego 
it!" 

I visited the Church Labour Home from 
basement to garret, and it was one of the 
very few cheering sights I saw during my 
visit to the poor of Liverpool. Here a 
really comfortable home is provided for 
the utterly destitute, and not a home only, 
but food and clothes, and, best of all — 
WORK. Few can realise what a blessed 
relief it is to the outcast, upon whom 
misery has for long impressed the terrible 
sense of his own helplessness, to have 
occupation found for his hands, to be busy 
once more. The compulsory labour of 
the casual ward is by no means the cause 
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of the horror with which that shelter is 
regarded. It is the only good thing about 
the system. The men in the wood shed 
of the Church Labour Home looked 
happy and cheerful because occupied. 
That awful look of the hopeless unem- 
ployed was smoothed out of their haggard 
faces. 

Chopping wood and bundling it pro- 
duces 8d. per \qo bundles. The men work 
in sets of three, and two chop whilst one ties: 
the bundles together. Three handy men 
can turn out at least 1 200 bundles in a day, 
which means an earning of 8s. amongst 
them. 

On leaving Captain Jacobs, who was 
for many years a convict warder, and 
who, from his experience both in the 
gaols and amongst the outcasts, attri- 
butes misery in England almost entirely 
to drink, I called at the office of the 
Board of Guardians for the relief of the 
Jewish Poor, for I had heard that con- 
siderable distress exists in Liverpool 
amongst these people. It was not my 
fortune, however, to find the secretary 
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at home ; but from a short conversation 
with an intelligent young Jewess, I 
gathered that excellent work was being 
done by the Board of Guardians, and 
that nearly three thousand cases had 
been relieved in the past year. 

So far my visit to Liverpool had been 
one of cheerful impressions, and the 
optimism inspired by Cardiff was begin- 
ning to reassert itself, when, in pursuing 
my inquiries, I had to betake myself to 
Maynard Street, to visit the captain of 
the Salvation Army in charge of the 
slums. I noticed on my way thither 
what a brisk trade was being done at 
all the public-houses, and I was especi- 
ally struck by the fact that well-dressed 
women kept the attendants in the parlour 
or "news-room" department of these 
establishments remarkably busy. 

Parties of three or four young women, 
evidently quite at home in their surround- 
ings, would come in and sit down, and it's 
" What's yours, dear } " the one who was 
standing treat would ask. *' Mine's a 
whisky hot," or whatever it might be. 
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I did not notice any excessive drinking 
by these ladies, but the fact of their pres- 
ence, unescorted, surprised me. I should 
add that I saw very little drunkenness at 
all in Liverpool, and am convinced that 
other causes must be sought for the appal- 
ling misery which I afterwards witnessed 
in that city. Still, I noticed that you are 
invited to commence alcoholising yourself 
as early as 6 a.m., when, as per notices in 
the windows, rum and coffee is ready at 
most public-houses ; and again, that many 
drinkers not finding the standard distilla- 
tions of a flavour sufficiently fiery for their 
throats, boxes of ground ginger and of 
cayenne pepper are provided in several 
bars for seasoning the drinks. 

The captain was away when I reached 
the Salvation Army quarters in Maynard 
Street, and the officer in charge, who was 
conducting a service for a dozen ragged 
little children, could give me none of the 
information I was in quest of, but directed 
me to go to Scotland Road, to the Salva- 
tion Army Barracks in Richmond Row. 
I was disappointed to learn nothing about 
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the Maynard Street quarter, for from what 
I saw of it as I passed through, the dis- 
tress there must be great. The houses 
were small and dirty ; there were terrible 
vistas down alleys and up courtyards, and 
few of the children whom I met had shoes 
to their feet. But that is a common sight 
in palatial Liverpool, the naked feet of 
little children, a sight which in Plymouth 
or Cardiff awakes surprise and arouses 
inquiry. Also, I must say of the Maynard 
Street quarter that I do not think I ever 
saw poorer and more miserable shops. 
At one — ^wishing to remunerate a ragged 
child who had piloted me down the slum 
— I tried to change half-a-crown, and **sure 
and there wasn't that much ^noney in the 
house." 

At a house in Scotland Road next 
morning I heard some merchants over 
beer and lunch agreeing that, tadcing it all 
round, Liverpool was as tidy a place as 
any in the world. A few minutes later I 
was surveying Richmond Fair. You can 
get into Richmond Fair either by an arch- 
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way from Fox Street or by a similar 
archway from Richmond RoW. 

Here about 120 families live round a 
courtyard. Some in the ground-flour 
rooms, the others in rooms which open 
on a gallery which runs all round the 
court. The people in the downstair 
"houses" pay 2s. and 2s. 6d. a week for 
one squalid room. The aristocrats on the 
gallery pay 3s. 6d. for larger apartments^ 
The timbers are painted black, the walls 
are whitewashed, and the effect of the 
gallery and colonnade is striking. In old 
days a fair used to be held here, and from 
the balcony above the merchants hung out 
their gaudy draperies. At such times the 
court may have presented a bright and 
picturesque appearance. 

But to-day ! Troops of tattered children 
wallowing in the muddy pools of the yard, 
tlie foul common latrine gaping pestilen- 
tially, the wretched ** homes" revealed 
through every open door. At each 
entrance a notice, issued by the Board of 
Health, is posted up warning mothers that 
a certain infantile disease, pregnant with 
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mortality, is caused by dirt, by bad food, 
by want of fresh air. It read almost like 
a piece of official cynicism in such a place, 
but how much more so at the entrances to 
$uch courts as I passed in Richmond Row, 
in Drinkwater Gardens, and in Berkett 
Street. One of these courts, reeking with 
filth, was not the width of my walking-stick, 
and here, too, miserable mothers were 
warned to protect their children's lives by 
allowing them plenty- of fresh air. In 
Berkett Street, both on the right and 
the left, I looked into numerous human 
kennels, down areas, under steps leading 
up to pillared doorways. Beer-shops there 
were in plenty, and pawn-shops and 
numerous common lodging-houses, which 
contrasted all too favourably with the 
surrounding "homes." 



CHAPTER V 



IN THE DEPTHS OF LIVERPOOL 



It was near Drink water Gardens that I • 
was told that the man who could tell me 
more about poverty in Liverpool than 
anybody was Mr. Jones, of the Food and I 

Betterment Association, whom I should J 

find living in the heart of the slums, up 
Lime Kiln Lane, off Scotland Road. The 
man's name should be known' throughout 
the kingdom for the admirable work he is 
doing. He devotes his life to the Liver- 
pool poor. He works among them for 
fourteen hours every day of the week, and 
draws for their needs even on his slender 
purse. He has the face of an ascete, the 
manners and conversation of a polished 
gentleman. 

Primarily, the object of the Food and 

Betterment Association is to supply the 
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poor— especially poor children — with half- 
penny meals of soup and bread. Upwards 
of 150 gallons of excellent soup are thus 
distributed every day, the loss being about 
a penny on each meal. 

1 was present whilst distribution was in 
progress, and, introduced by Miss Rodgers 
of the Association, who afterwards piloted 
me into the awful houses I visited that 
afternoon, thus made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Jones, Robsart Street, who pays 
2S. 6d. a week for one room, and whose 
husband earns about 3s. a week by doing 
all the street-sweeping he can get to do — 
^bout one day's work a week. 

" He's getting old," said Mrs, Jones, 
•*and they want to get shut of him." 

Also to a respectable-looking old man, 
who had once been a book-keeper in a 
good position. His name is Dickson, and 
he lives in Pembroke Place. He is 76 
years of age — too old to find any employ- 
ment — and he has is. a week to live on, the 
parish paying his rent. He comes all the 
way to Lime Kiln Lane every day for his 
one meal, because it's the best value he 

E 
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can get for a halfpenny in Liverpool. 
Seventy-six, a respectable, decent old man, 
and one halfpenny meal a day ! 

But there are deeper depths. For in- 
stance, here is Mrs. Williams, of Court 31, 
in Hornby Street. We find her supping 
a saucer of milkless tea, and when we ash 
her if she has had any food, she says, "Yes, 
she has had a cup of tea." A broken table 
and a wooden bench are the main furniture 
of Mrs. Williams's home. A black cat 
before the fire, who can eat and digest 
offal, looks less starved than its mistress, 
who, with her husband and two children, 
has for weeks to depend on the charity of 
the soup-kitchen. Mr. Williams is a 
steady man and strict teetotaller, who 
tries for a living at the docks. When he 
can get work he earns 4s. 6d. a day, but is 
often weeks and months without work. 
On the occasion of our visit he had been 
*' out " for three weeks. The fire was 
made up of coke, begged off street-sweepers. 
Mrs. Williams shared her house and the 
rent of 3s. 6d. with Mrs. Brannen, who 
had also dined that day off a saucer of Vtz^ 
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Both women were in rags, and were 
undoubtedly starving. 

In 3 House, 14th Court, in the neigh- 
bouring Tatlock Street, a woman died 
recently of starvation. This house is in 
the occupation of Mrs. Conroy, who 
shelters a Mrs. Jones, and shares the rent 
with another young woman. Mrs. Jones 
is a widow, and earns nothing at all, but 
runs messages for neighbours occasionally. 
She sleeps on the floor in the downstairs 
room, which is also Mrs. Conroy 's bedroom, 
kitchen, and parlour. Mrs. Conroy's 
husband is a sailor on a coasting vessel, 
and is away a fortnight or three weeks 
at a time. In his absence she lives on 
IS. a day, which she gets from a 
money-lending woman, a fish-dealer in 
Penrhyn Street. When Mr. Conroy 
returns and draws his wages he repays the 
shillings, with three-halfpence interest on 
each shilling. It works out at about 2,000 
per cent. The same money-lender keeps 
Mrs. Conroy 's fellow-tenant going at the 
same rate. Her father is also at sea. 

The ceiling above Mrs. Conroy's bed 
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was broken in many places and depended. 
The room above, where "only" three 
persons slept on the floor, was without 
furniture of any kind, beyond a heap of 
rags, the bedding in a corner. The walls 
were covered with black marks. 

" Bugs," said Mrs. Jones ; " the house 
swarms with them." 

*Mt is the same in all these houses," 
said Miss Rodgers. The rent is 3s. 

Mrs. Conroy was in bed when we called. 

" I have been ailing for months. In 
fact," she said, "I've never been well since 
my brother-in-law bit my ear off." 

And so saying, she turned her face and 
showed that her left ear had been snapped 
off" to the root. The brother-in-law was 
the husband of the woman who died of 
starvation, and it was during some quarrel 
after this event — about the funeral money . 

— that this occurred. | 

*' I cried murder," said Mrs. Jones, 
"and the neighbours rushed in; and the 
fellow, he then spat the ear out, there on 
the floor, and the doctor found it, and 
produced it in Court, and waggled it in the 
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faces of the jury. Four months he got for 
that job/' 

Of the utterly wretched condition of all 
these houses in these noisome slums, with 
their tumbled-down staircases, their filth 
and vermin and stench, of the midden-like 
courts on which they open, with their 
common latrines, pestilential and foul, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to speak. All this 
area has been " condemned," and is coming 
down by-and-by. In the meanwhile, 
human beings have to live here, and the 
rents are rigorously exacted from starving 
women. "The money, the money, or Til 
bailiff you," is the landlord's Monday 
greeting. One wonders where all these 
swarms of people will migrate to when 
the houses do come down. Those which 
are being put up in other areas, in the 
place of slum dwellings, are let at rentals 
far beyond the means of these people. 

Some days before my visit to Liverpool, 
Mr. Jones was informed that a woman was 
in a very bad way in 7 Court, Blenheim 
Street. Here he found Mrs. Martin, who 
is the wife of a dock labourer in casual 
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employment, and the mother of five 
children, lying with a stillborn baby by her 
side. She had been lying thus without food 
for twenty-four hours. During the last 
three weeks her husband, who is a very 
steady man, had only been able to earn 8s. 
He goes to the docks every day, but 
**most times" has to return hence at nights 
without having found any work. She was 
lying in bed in her filthy room, a picture 
of desolate maternity. Another woman 
was crouching over the tiny fire. A little 
girl rolled on the floor. The windows 
were all cracked* A portrait of Lord 
Roberts supplied a missing pane, and 
looked out on such a sight as God grant 
may never shock his kindly eyes ! 

I asked Mrs. Martin if she could tell 
me what her average income — week in, 
week out — might be. With her hus- 
band's occasional jobs, and the " bit " 
she can earn " going out with her 
basket," she has about is. a day for 
the seven of them. 

Mrs. Barnes, in Court ii, who has the 
upstairs room at a rent of is. 6d. a week^ 
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has nothing at all ; and the principal 
tenant, who has about 2s. 6d. a week to 
live on with her family, doesn't see how 
Mrs. Barnes proposes to pay her rent. 

"And as I tell her, it's no use her 
coming here if she can't produce the 
IS. 6d." 

Certainly ** bailiffing " Mrs. Barnes 
would be a waste of time and energy, 
for the only chattel in her room, apart 
from a heap of rags in one corner, was 
an orange-box. On this was set out a 
knife without a handle, a syrup tin as a 
drinking-vessel, a tin plate, and a piece 
of muddy bread, evidently picked from 
the gutter. In one corner was a foul- 
smelling heap of rubbishy including a 
single boot. Here Mrs. Barnes lives 
and has her being, lying on the 
floor. 

From Mrs. Barnes's home we walked to 
an adjoining street, where Miss Rodgers 
introduced me to an old Irish cobbler and 
his wife, who a few days previously had 
been burned out of their cottage. The 
wife, in leaping from the bedroom window, 
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had broken her arm. The husband had 
lost all his tools and stock, and the pair 
had been found, in their night-attire, sit- 
ting at 3 o'clock on a wet morning on 
the kerb of the street. In the destruc- 
tion of his home the cobbler had lost his 
savings of a few shillings ; and though, 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. Jones, a 
temporary home and a few indispensable 
articles of furniture had been provided 
for this most worthy and respectable 
Couple, a terrible difficulty for the future 
stared them in the face. The man was 
willing and able to work, and could earn 
his 1 8s. or 20s. a week ; but in the whole 
district he could not find a single landlord 
to take him in, the objection being to the 
plying of his trade. Failing his being able 
very shortly to find a place where he could 
work, his disabled wife and himself would 
have to go to the workhouse. 

In most towns — as in Dublin, for 
instance — when a beggar asks you in 
the street for bread, one rightly inter- 
prets this as a veiled appeal for money 
or beer. When Mrs. Barnes asks you 
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in Liverpool of a wet night if you 
happen to have some bread in your 
pocket, she means literally what she says. 
The first appeal in these terms was made 
to me by a ragged woman, who had two 
babies in her arms, whom I found sitting 
on the steps of the Liverpool Public 
Library. I was about to make some 
jocular retort, when I caught sight of the 
woman's face. Looking closer at the 
squalid group, it became apparent to me 
that these people were undoubtedly in 
want of bread. Watching the woman, 
later, I saw her appeal to various work- 
men slouching home, and on several occa- 
sions with success. The ragged labourer 
— some wretched casual dock-labourer — 
would stop and turn out his pockets, and 
hand over a mouldy crust. This would 
be devoured on the spot. No doubt the . 
piece of bread I had seen laid on Mrs. 
Barnes's one piece of furniture — the broken 
orange-box — ^had been obtained in this 
way, from the charity of some poor fellow 
who never has enough bread for himself. 
For, as Bulwer Lytton says, it is only 
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those who are half-starved who relieve the 
starving. 

My visit to the Public Library, on the 
occasion referred to, was to consult a series 
of fourteen articles which appeared some 
time ago in a Liverpool newspaper, deal- 
ing with " Liverpool Slum Life, or The 
Damned Before Death," The articles were 
detailed and dramatic, but I noticed that 
the authors attributed the misery of these 
awful districts almost entirely to the abuse 
of drink. 

" I do not think that the writers are fair 
to these poor people," said Miss Rodgers, 
as we continued our walk in the purlieus 
of Lime Kiln Lane. " As you know, none 
of the people whom you have visited, and 
whose dreadful stories you have heard, are 
drunkards. Many, indeed, are strict tee- 
totallers. No, the causes of the misery 
are the overpopulation of Liverpool and 
the instability of employment The dis- 
graceful housing of the very poor adds to 
the horror of their lives." 

And indeed I may say that she was 
right. The want of bread, not the excess 
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of beer, is the reason of Liverpool's most 
bitter cry* 

During that afternoon's walk, piloted by 
the gracious and beautiful lady of the 
Food and Betterment Association, who 
has given up a life of luxury and refine- 
ment in Paris, to devote himself to the 
pariahs of murky Liverpool, I visited many 
homes such as I have described, and heard 
stories which are but the dreary repetition 
of those that I have quoted. Perhaps it 
was in Penrhyn Street that I saw the 
worst courts and houses, and noted the 
most appalling sanitary conditions. Noted 
here in a group of ragged children a poor 
little girl, shaking with fever, coughing up 
her lungs with a dismal whoop. Here also 
the wood-choppers were at work, seated 
for the most part on the filthy kerbs, 
labouring in the rain for the fewest of 
pence. 

It was in Penrhyn Street also that it was 
most vividly impressed on me what ex- 
cellent work the Food and Betterment 
Association is doing. Many entire families 
here subsisted for weeks together on the 
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doles of Its soup-kitchen, whilst the occa- 
sional concerts which it organises in the 
worst courts are eagerly remembered. 

" When are you coming again ? " was 
asked of Miss Rodgers repeatedly, in a 
court where the last concert was given 
more than a year ago. 

"It was as good as the sunlight," said 
one woman, who poked a haggard head 
out of the door of a vault-like cellar. She 
was making her dinner by pouring some 
hot water into an old jam-pot in which 
were a few tea-leaves. 

"The misery in Liverpool," said Mr. 
Jones, as I took leave of him at his office, 
"is worse than any town in the United 
Kingdom, except, perhaps, Glasgow." 

As I was returning town wards, I passed, 
at the bottom of Lime Kiln Lane, a mag- 
nificent building, on which were the words 
"The Bevington House Hotel." It is a 
lodging-house for workmen, appointed and 
managed in the same way as the Rowton 
Houses in London. That same evening 
I met a man in a public-house in Blair 
Street, who told me that he lived there, 
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and described its comforts — as compared 
to those of the common doss-house — in 
such terms that I abandoned a project I 
had formed of seeking shelter there. The 
object of my visit to Blair Street was to 
view some of the awful courtyards of the 
Toxteth Park area, and notably a '* home" 
where last year, according to the Liverpool 
Review^ a neglected baby was slowly 
roasted to death in the absence of its 
mother. This home I was unable to find, 
though a friendly **scuffer" (policeman) 
did his best to assist^ yet I heard and saw 
and smelt enough that night to convince 
myself that Toxteth Park district can vie 
in squalor and wretchedness with the 
worst part of the Lime Kiln Lane area. 



CHAPTER VI 



DUBLIN 



On the following evening I took the 
Dublin boat at Clarence Quay. It was 
a damp, cold night, and the passengers 
on the steerage deck clattered with our 
teeth. We were a crowd of labourers, 
and two or three were drunk. Several, 
having failed to get work in England, had 
scraped together the necessary four shill- 
ings — in one case by the sale of an entire 
wardrobe — to return to Ireland, to try 
there again for some sort of a living. On 
the other hand, there were two fine 
young fellows, labourers, who, during a 
year's absence in England, had been able 
to remit home to their old parents, entirely 
dependent upon them, not less than ;^20, 
at what efforts obtained God alone knows. 

Also, there were two boy-soldiers, 
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drafted to Cork on re-enlistment, who 
were travelling without a penny in their 
pockets for refreshment, and who admitted 
being very hungry. But they were en- 
thusiastic about the fine uniforms they 
ivould wear as Lancers, and were very 
proud^— one of them was an Irish American 
^-of being soldiers of the Queen, at full 
man's pay. 

It is a long journey from Liverpool 
to Dublin, and the lower deck, where 
refuge was taken from the cold and wet 
and drift, was in a state of indescribable 
dirt and disorder. A box of some white 
disinfectant had burst open, and littered 
with its contents the slushy floor. Beams 
and ropes lay here and there. A leash 
df coupled dogs darted to and fro, and 
added to the general foulness. There we 
lay about under the dim light in the roll- 
ing ship. They were all ill, and all re- 
lieved themselves where they lay. A 
drunken Lancashire operative in clogs 
danced and derided the Irish. ^^ He was 
going to make them sit up," he said. 
With whom an old Irishman, returning 
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home after thirty years, during which time 
he had visited every workhouse in England 
and Scotland, presently grappled. 

A wet and draggled crew it was which 
at 6 o'clock next morning the good ship 
vomited forth on to gloomy North Wall 
Quay. I took the two soldier-lads in 
charge, for they were famishing for a 
cup of tea, and I knew that either at the 
fish market or near the Four Courts in 
Little Britain Street, to wit, this could be 
found at that early hour. And so we set 
out, harassed by vagrants who offered to 
carry the soldiers' kit-bags, or my "grip- 
sack," to any part of Dublin for anything 
we would care to give them. Also a swarm 
of beggars assailed our draggled ranks; 
for in Dublin outright beggary, tolerated 
by the police, is a recognised means of 
getting a livelihood, or porter. 

With us came two plasterer labourers, 
who were looking out for work. One who 
was sanguine, and carried his belongings 
in a deal box corded to his back, expected 
to earn as much as 30s. a week. In the 
slums that day I heard that thousands of 
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labourers in Dublin, housed worse than the 
lowest animals, never earn more than 1 5s. 
a week. Slum rents average 2s, a week, 
for one room. 

The room occupiers, however, let out 
space in their homes, and a day or two later, 
at the meeting of the Town Council — it was 
on the occasion when a councillor proposed 
that the freedom of the city should be 
conferred on President Kruger — Councillor 
Kelly described a "home" in Mercer 
Street, in which, in one and the same room, 
there were accommodated a father and 
mother, their three married daughters, with 
their husbands and families, and a lodger, 
with his wife and children. 

This statement was made during a dis- 
cussion in the Council on the Housing of 
the Very Poor, a question with which, to 
its credit, the Corporation seems determined, 
and not a day too soon, to deal vigorously. 
How fully did I agree with the chairman 
of the Public Health Committee when he 
described the condition of the slums as 
" infernal." No other adjective applies to 
what any visitor to Dublin who cares to 
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take an hour's walk from Amiens Street, 
out to Ormonde Market, can see for himself. 

Pell-mell, higgledy-piggledy, in rotten 
and foul tenements, as dense as the vermin 
on their clothes, men, women, and children 
are heaped up together. The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, in company with Sir Charles 
Cameron, recently visited some of the 
worst parts of his city, namely, the area 
bounded by Montgomery Street, Talbot 
Street, and Tyrone Street, off North Wall 
Quay; and, said Councillor Bergin, **When 
his lordship saw the dreadful condition of 
affairs in the locality, when he saw the 
moral and the immoral, the young and the 
old, herded together in terrible and un- 
sanitary confusion, he immediately promised 
his strongest and fullest support to any 
practical scheme that would improve the 
unfortunate condition of affairs he had 
come to look at." 

It appears that subsequently an area of 
2^ acres of this dreadful property was 
secretly acquired by a philanthropic private 
citizen, named Mr. M'Dowell Grossart, 
for a sum of about ;^8,ooo, the said .sum 
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being guaranteed by the Lord Mayor and 
Councillor Bergin, and that, if the Cor- 
poration votes the money, houses sufficient 
to accommodate decently 2,000 people will 
be constructed on this area, with rents 
averaging 2s. a week. 

The discussion was an animated one, 
and revealed that the ** infernal conditions" 
described are very general in the *' ancient 
and decaying city," Councillors, whilst 
approving of the scheme in principle, 
clamoured that in the wards which they 
represented the state of affairs was even 
worse than in the district which it was 
proposed to improve. Facts and figures 
were given which went to impress on the 
mind of a listener that it is the miserable 
housing and the insanitary conditions of 
the lives of the very poor in Dublin which 
are mainly responsible for the filth and 
misery everywhere too apparent, which so 
foully besmirch what is in many other 
respects one of the most beautiful cities in 
the three Kingdoms. 

Dublin presents even more painful 
contrasts between wealth and poverty than 
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Lbndon itself. That is, of course, because 
tlite area is so much more confined. You 
can walk in three minutes from Sackville 
Street, that finest street in Europe, either 
t6 the left of Nelson's Pillar or to the 
right, into the heart of the infernal districts 
of which Councillor Bergin spoke. Never 
dfd its squalor impress itself more painfully 
upon me than during my first visit. That 
Was in September. I had arrived on the 
first day of the famous Horse Show, when, 
from every part of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland — ay, and from- the Continent 
also — fashionable and elegant crowds had 
hurried to Dublin's one great '* Society 
function." Beautiful carriages were in the 
leading streets, elegant women and well- 
tailored men thronged the side-walks. 
Grafton and Sackville Streets outvied the 
Rue de Paris or the Boulevards. 

Elbowing this crowd of incroyables and 
merveilleuses were men, women, and 
children in rags more sordid than, I 
think, any capital in Europe can show. 
At the corners of the streets beggars 
whined their appeals for alms. Here, 
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indeed, the two extremes met and 
touched. 

Under these circumstances, and by 
reason of this contrast, the extreme 
poverty of so many people in Dublin 
impressed itself upon me perhaps more 
vividly in bright September than in the 
gloomy days of early November, when I 
visited it again. 

Overcrowding, filthy sanitary conditions, 
a low standard of wages, but especially a 
prevailing fondness for the ** creamy pint " 
of porter, which stupefies and brutalises 
rather than intoxicates — these, as was 
confirmed by my second visit, are the 
main causes of the distress of Dublin. 

On the very day on which I landed, in 
the damp and gloomy night, on North 
Wall Quay, there appeared in the Irish 
Times a long letter on the '* Housing of 
the Very Poor," from the pen of Dr. 
Ormsby, of Merrion Square. 

" The squalor, filth, and unsanitary con- 
dition of their rooms and dwellings was," 
he writes, ** simply appalling." Further 
on, he adds : ** The conditions imder 
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which our very poor live with regard to 
their house accommodation is truly a blot 
on our civilisation and a reproach to our 
Christianity." He refers to the startling 
fact — which throws a strong light on the 
extent of the evil — " that the Corporation 
contemplated borrowing ;^500,ooo to pro- 
vide dwellings for the very poor," and 
proceeds to describe the operations of a 
charitable society, founded in 1898, known 
as ** The Association for the Housing of 
the Very Poor," which, catering for the 
needs of those " who out of their weekly 
earnings can only afford to pay a maximum 
rent of 2s. a week," has already done some 
excellent work. 

That same day I visited a block of six 
houses at the comer of Werburgh Street 
and Derby Square, which were recently 
** reclaimed" by this Association, rebuilt 
and redistributed, and which are now let 
out in single rooms at a rental of is. 6d. 
or 2s. a week. A very oasis of cleanliness 
these tenements showed in the surrounding 
squalor. The rooms were well kept and 
tidy ; the atmosphere was such as could 
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be breathed without nausea — that awful 
smell of dirt and rags and rancid grease, 
which I know so well and dread so much, 
was altogether absent. Yet the tenants 
whom I visited were of the very poor of 
Dublin. I do not think there was a lodger 
there whose income exceeded £\ 2. week, 
and many had not two-thirds of that sum 
for themselves and families to live on. 
But, except where people are drunkards, 
even the very poorest have as much objec- 
tion as you or I to living in filth and 
stench, and, if helped to do so, will at all 
times prefer to live decent lives. Amongst 
the lodgers I visited was a tinsmith, who 
was earning 1 5s. a week, and whose room 
was all alive with the twittering of little 
birds in cages. He was a bird-fancier, 
and his fancy added a few shillings a week 
to his meagre earnings. 

As a matter of fact, the visiting of the 
poor in their own "homes" is in Dublin 
no easy matter. The slums of Dublin 
have strong prejudices — mainly religious 
— and, said the Salvation Army captain, 
"there are many streets here where I 
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might lose my life if I ventured into them 
in my uniform." 

So slum work, as far as Dublin is con- 
cerned, has been abandoned by the Army. 
An assault with pokers by an infuriated 
band of women was the recent experience 
of a charitable lady 'who wished to visit 
the poor in a certain street in the notorious 
Somer Hill district. 

For myself, I experienced this difficulty at 
every turn, and the consequence was that 
I was forced much to prolong my stay in 
Dublin. For instance, one day I had called 
on a gentleman who had been described to 
me as a philanthropist, and who had agreed 
to admit me that night to the Refuge for 
Homeless Poor in Bow Street. He had 
given me an appointment, and had even 
provided me with a map, drawn by himself, 
showing me how to find the refuge. I 
arrived at the time and place appointed, to 

be told by the attendant that Mr. C , 

who was upstairs preaching to the out- 
casts, had ordered him to tell me that 
as I was a complete stranger to him, he 
could not carry out our arrangements. 
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This message was delivered with bare 
civility. 

However, I was able to converse with 
sundry outcasts, who, like myself, had had 
the doors of the Bow Street Refuge shut 
in their faces, and I learnt that no beds 
were provided, that the inmates lay on the 
bare boards of the floor, with blocks of 
wood for pillows. It would appear, how- 
ever, from the keen disappointment ex- 
pressed at their exclusion by those whom 
I conversed with, that even this meagre 
accommodation was greatly to be preferred 
to the streets, and that I could fully be- 
lieve, having myself experienced the chill 
hospitality of the murky and muddy 
streets of Dublin, one night when I 
wandered about in quest of ragged human 
documents. 

Miserable as are the homes, and low as 
are the wages of the poor of Dublin, it is 
without doubt the "creamy pint" that is 
in this city at the bottom of most of the 
squalor and distress. Porter is a stupefien 
It does not excite you like whisky nor send 
you raving like absinthe. It makes you 
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Stupid, drowsy, and indiflferent. It is lotus- 
eating & rebours. Your porter-boozer, 
under the constant influence of his narcotic, 
forgets his rags, forgets the filth and stench 
of his squalid home. A pint of porter 
costs twopence, and as a Dublin publican 
told me, an ordinary man can get ''all 
right" (or "all wrong") on it for one 
shilling. Also, there flows each day 
through Dublin a stream of porter as 
black and as copious as the Anna Liffey. 
It is in the lives of thousands of men and 
women in this city the one desirable thing 
in life. The publicans know that as long 
as they supply the pints, creamy and full, 
their customers are quite indifferent to the 
dirt and disorder of their squalid establish- 
ments. There are scores of public-houses 
in Dublin, even in the best quarter of the 
town, which are, one would say, the best 
of arguments in favour of not visiting 
public-houses at all. Unswept, sloppy, 
disordered, dark and dirty, they form a 
fitting mise en seine to the squalid crew, 
on either side of the bars, who move 
within them. 
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Yet their swing-doors slam from morn- 
ing till night Here is a man who boasts 
that as long as he has porter to drink he 
does not need any food. Here is a woman, 
barefooted, who in a kangaroo-pouch 
arrangement of her frowzy shawl carries a 
filthy baby. She sells onions for a living, 
and each time that she has disposed of a 
pennyworth of her wares, she reappears 
before the counter. Young girls, suckling 
their children, crowd the bars. I counted 
twelve girls, mostly with babies at their 
breast, carousing one afternoon in a Somer 
Hill public-house. 

That same evening I was begged by 
the landlady of an hotel to go and look at 
a man — a lodger of hers — who was lying 
on the floor of his bedroom. She feared 
he was dying in an epileptic fit. His face 
was badly bruised, for he had struck him- 
self in falling ; but it was not epilepsy, but 
porter, which was the cause of the mischief. 

I helped to carry him to the Jervis Street 
Hospital, and afterwards upstairs into a 
bed in one of the wards, and all the answer 
he could give to certain questions put to 
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him by one of the sisters, and by the house 
doctor, was "Porter." 

" Are you Catholic or Protestant ? " 

" Porter," was the reply. 

Possibly, when the Corporation and such 
charitable folks as Dr. Ormsby have 
grappled with the housing question in a 
comprehensive manner, the squalid public- 
houses will be less frequented. Fearful 
indeed must the home be to which many 
a Dublin public-house can be preferred. 

An instructive matinee for anyone who 
is interested in the connection between 
Dublin stout and Dublin misery can be 
spent any Monday in the Southern Police 
Court, just behind the Four Courts, when 
the Saturday night and Sunday drinking 
cases are being heard by the magistrates. 
The stipendiary, on these days, has often 
to sit in his most dreary of police-courts 
till 4 or 5 in the afternoon, before the last 
case is disposed of. Outside in the court- 
yard, crowding round the doors, and round 
the corner into the street, where through 
the railings the barred windows of the 
cells can be seen, the weirdest and most 
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tatterdemalion of crowds, mostly women,, 
barefooted and in rags, can be seen all 
day. Messages are being shouted to the 
prisoners in the cells below — messages 
of condolence or of congratulation, as the 
case may be. The neighbouring public- 
houses, more squalid here than in any other 
part of the town, overflow. Notably one, 
than which the dirtiest rag-and-bone shop 
presents an appearance more inviting. 
Foxy solicitors poke their heads out of 
subterranean offices. In the passages of 
the Court keen-eyed detectives pilot their 
charges amid a babel of expostulations 
from the serried crowd of barefooted and 
beshawled women at the door. 

Porter stands here in the dock for 
hours and hours, now in the form of 
some animated bundle of malodorous rags, 
male or female, which on the previous 
Saturday night was drunk and disorderly, 
** wanting to fight the world, your wor- 
ship"; now of some sailor or soldier, 
captured mad and glorious in the foul 
Tyrone Street, disgracing H.M.'s uniform. 
On the occasion of my visit, a smart 
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young Hussar was in the dock, charged 
with trampling a woman to death while 
drunk. 

But, as I have asserted before, I believe 
that the main reason of the popularity of 
the dirty Dublin public-houses is the 
" infernal state " of the homes of a very 
large proportion of the population. Also, 
it may be noted, there is perhaps no 
English-speaking city where there are 
fewer temperance establishments — cafis, 
cocoa-rooms, and so on — adapted to the 
requirements of the working classes. I 
could not mention half-a-dozen respect- 
able, low-priced eating-houses, such as 
abound in English towns. Such catering 
as is done for the poor in Dublin appears 
to be done almost exclusively in the 
public -houses, where hot snacks are 
supplied as a bait to porter-drinkers. 

A final point to be noted about Dublin 
in relation to its poor is that, whilst public 
charity there is admirable — in no city in 
the world are there proportionately more 
hospitals, nor better managed — the in- 
difference of the individual Dublin citizen 
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to the wretchedness of his fellow -towns- 
men in the low quarters is most marked. 
The directors of a big commercial concern 
in that city only woke up to the fact that 
their workpeople were living under con- 
ditions which are a disgrace to civilisation, 
when, large orders coming in, they en- 
deavoured to engage a number of fresh 
hands from elsewhere, and heard man 
after man refuse to come and live in the 
neighbourhood of their works. 

That this insouciance and indifference 
are a national characteristic renders them 
none the less egotistical. How I ground 
my teeth at each " Oh, is that so? " that 
I had to hear when I had related things I 
had seen. 



CHAPTER VII 



BELFAST 



Porter was to impress me with its 

influence on Dublin life until the very last 

moment of my stay ; for as I embarked at 

North Wall Quay on board one of the 

"porter-boats," on which I had taken a 

deck passage to Belfast — the steamers are 

so called because the main of the cargo is 

the national beverage — I witnessed the 

repulse from the gangway of a boarding 

party of would-be passengers, too far gone 

even for a Dublin skipper's tolerance. 

We left them lying on their backs on the 

quay. 

The boat was to have started at 7, but 

did not leave till midnight, and it was not 

till noon next day that we reached Belfast. 

The glorious coast scenery from Dundalk 

right up to the lough helped me, at least, 
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to bear the discomforts of that steerage 
passage — the accommodation on these 
boats being proportionate to the price — 
and the vagaries of my fellow-passengers, 
mostly under the prevailing influence. 
Indeed, one man, who lay on his face 
on deck, was deliriously eloquent in 
blasphemy. 

Amongst liquors — since we are just now 
on that topic — which appear to be abused 
in Belfast must be mentioned poor De 
Quincey's favourite tap, the subtle 
laudanum. It is true that the opium-eaters 
of Belfast, or rather its laudanum-drinkers, 
would not be, like De Quincey, in a posi- 
tion to make any confessions. It is true, 
also, that it is not by choice that they 
partake of this soothing but pernicious 
beverage. 

" My wife," related Sir James Hender- 
son, proprietor of the Belfast News 
Letter in a written statement he was 
good enough to send me, **when Lady 
Mayoress of Belfast, in 1898, once asked 
the City Coroner (Mr. E. S. Finnigan) 
how it was that so many infants died 
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before they attained to twelve months old. 
He explained that so many mothers had 
to work for their living in the mills and 
factories that they had to leave their babies 
at home or in the charge of other women 
too old to work. These women, the 
Coroner stated, for a few shillings in the 
week, ' took charge ' of babies, but the 
principal food given was laudanum to keep 
them quiet, and they were never clean. 
My wife has a large family of young 
children, so naturally she was horrified at 
this state of affairs." 

Continuing his account of a charitable 
undertaking, which seems to be destined 
to render great services to Belfast, Lady 
Henderson's " Belfast Day Nursery " 
scheme. Sir James Henderson writes : 
** She at once began to collect money for 
a crhhe, and got her lady friends to join 
in the movement, with the result that the 
first day nursery was opened late in the 
year 1898-, close to the linen mills, and it 
has done well ever since. The mothers 
bring the children at 6 a.m., and they are 
left till 6 p.m., except on Saturdays, when 
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they are called for at 2 p.m^ The babies 
are fed on the most approved principles, 
and are washed every day, also their 
clothes, if soiled ; 4d. a day is charged 
for each child, but three of one family are 
admitted for 9d. per day. A second 
nursery has been opened in Ballymacarett^ 
close to the Belfast Rope-works Company's 
fine concern, and is also doing well. These 
nurseries do not pay their way, but so far 
my wife has been able to collect sufficient 
money to keep all accounts paid up to 
date. No sectarian troubles have arisen, 
for, as one of our nurses in reply to a 
query of that sort said : * We never ask 
the baby to what religion it belongs.* 
The mothers are satisfied with the treatr 
ment, and the City Coroner has stated in 
public that infant mortality under this head 
is now a thing of the past." 

The Ballymacarett referred to in Sir 
James Henderson's communication is on 
the other side of the river, near the 
Queen's Island, which is the centre of the 
shipbuilding yards and docks, and contains 
some of the worst slums — if that term can 
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at all be applied to any streets in Belfast 
in the city^ — yet the bulk of the popula- 
tion here are earning good wages. A 
gentleman very prominently connected 
with the linen trade in Belfast, and a life- 
long resident, stated to me in an inter- 
view : 

- "There are families living in Bally* 
4nacarett, where the men working on 
Queen's Island and the women working in 
Belfast Rope-works earn together as 
much as £^ a week, and yet live in squalor 
and filth." 

I remarked above that it is difficult to 
apply the term *' slum " to any portion of 
Belfast. Certainly is this so when one 
remembers Liverpool or Dublin, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, I found some bad streets, 
without doubt, and I remember one street 
in particular, where nearly every window 
of every house was smashed in. Indeed, 
in some of the houses the entire window- 
frame had been removed. These were 
cottages letting at 3s. 6d. a week. In one 
of them I found a family of nine living in 
one small room. The dust-bins at the back 
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of these cottages were only cleared once 
every six months, I was told Yet there 
was plenty of air and light, and there was 
an absence of that particular, characteristic, 
and most horrible odour of the slums. 

The housing difficulty is certainly not 
one of the troubles of Belfast, and rents 
are comparatively cheap, I made numer- 
ous inquiries as to this, convinced as I am 
that it is the wretchedness of their homes 
which sends so many of the people of 
Dublin on the downward path. 

** House rents in Belfast," said Coun- 
cillor Alexander Taylor, whom I inter- 
viewed at the Commercial Hotel, **are 
comparatively cheap. Kitchen houses 
range from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per week. 
Parlour houses, containing two rooms, a 
kitchen and a parlour, from 5s. to 6s. per 
week." 

A " kitchen house " — in which the 
kitchen is also the sitting-room— can be 
had even cheaper, and I was shown by 
Mr. Sheldon, the local correspondent for 
the Labour Gazette^ such houses at a 
rental of 2s. and 2s. 3d. The living 
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together of a whole family in one room is^ 
I should say> unknown almost in Belfast, 
the instance I quote above being altogether 
exceptional. 

That there is much poverty and distress 
in Belfast, on the other hand, few can 
deny, and this poverty is by different 
people attributed to different causes^ 
Many told me drink was the root of the 
trouble here also, as, for instance, the 
gentleman who spoke so severely about 
the squanderers of Ballymacarett. 

I consulted on this particular point 
Councillor Alexander Taylor, and this is 
the signed declaration he gave me : ' * After 
twenty-five years' experience of the linen 
operatives of Belfast, I emphatically state 
that drink is not the principal cause of 
their poverty. As a lifelong teetotaller, I 
deplore the amount of drinking indulged 
in by the working classes, but the miser- 
able wages earned by the mill-workers of 
Ulster do not permit them to maintain 
themselves in decency and comfort, and 
their hopeless poverty drives many of them 
to drink.'* 
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Indeed, the wages jpaid in the flax-mills 
seeni very inadequate when one remembers 
that the employment is not only danger- 
ous but in some departments even deadly. 
I| was a gentleman who is intimately 
connected with the linen trade who first 
spoke to me of the dangers of wet-spinnings 
where girls stand ankle-deep in water in 
rooms hot with steam, as also of hackling, 
or combing the flax. ** The fluff, you see," 
he said, ''is absorbed by the lungs." 

" They are a short-lived race of people," 
said Alexander Taylor ; ** the fluff gets 
into their lungs." Now, fans have been 
introduced into the roughing rooms, and 
less fluff gets into their lungs. 

The men exposed to this fluff earn, as 
flax-dressers (they have to serve an ap- 
prenticeship of 5 years), a maximum of 
27s. a week, but the average wage is 22s. 
a week. The flax-roughers, who do pre-» 
paratory work for the dressers, and work 
much heavier, get 17s. 6d. a week, with a 
liberal allowance of fluff. 

*• Flax-roughing," said Alexander Taylor, 
''is a laborious and most unhealthy 
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occupation. Flax-dressing, you should 
remember," he added, ** as well as linen- 
lapping, are skilled occupations, and are, 
as such, very poorly remunerated. Wet- 
spinners (women) earn from 8s. 6d. to 
9s. 6d. a week under the conditions de-> 
scribed. Badly fed, they are not in a 
physical state to resist the dangers of 
the water and the hot steam." A mediqal 
authority in Belfast had recently declareci 
that 1 6 per cent, of the linen- workers died 
of consumption before reaching 27 years of 
age, but Mr. Taylor informed me that this 
was a mistake. I therefore called on the 
gentleman in question — he has asked me 
to withhold his name — ^and begged him to 
express an opinion. 

He confirmed his statement, and added : 
*• You may set down as factors in produc- 
ing the high death-rate in Belfast the 
following six causes : 

**(i) Improper food. Many of the ill- 
paid women subsist almost entirely on tea 
and bread. 

" (2) Insufficient clothing. 

"(3) Impure air. 
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**(4) Damp, cold houses. 

*' (5) Hard work. 

" (6) Intemperance in the use of alcohol. 
The result is consumption and death." 

The women engaged in the weaving 
factories in Belfast earn an average weekly 
wage of IDS., and, said Mr. Taylor, "^u*e 
on the whole better off than the mill- 
workers," the danger being less. 

Young children, girls from eleven to 
twelve years old, are engaged in these 
spinning factories on half-time, and are 
known as half-timers. They earn 3s. 6d. 
a week, and do " doffing," carrying up 
the bobbins and generally assisting the 
spinners. 

The ordinary labourer in Belfast earns 
1 8s. a week, but, said Mr. Sheldon, 
** standing labourers " at the docks can 
earn their 40s. a week easily. 

It would appear, then, that on the whole 
the condition of Belfast compares favour- 
ably with that of many other important 
shipping and manufacturing towns, and 
my visit there, coming after my experiences 
in Liverpool and Dublin, did much to raise 
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my spirits. I felt almost as cheerful as 
when I left Cardiff, and trying to forget 
the consumptive girls standing with their 
feet ankle-deep in water, and their shaking 
bodies swathed in clouds of hot steam, 
and the toughers with the fluff filtering 
into their lungs^ I set my face towards 
Glasgow. 



CHAPTER VIII 



GLASGOW 



Between Belfast and Glasgow there is 
an excellent steamboat service, and your 
steerage passenger can cross either direct 
or vid Ardrossan for a few shillings in 
comparative comfort — compared, that is to 
3ay, with other coasting steamers. Also 
there is a bar open, as that night we 
were to learn. The steerage was full of 
soldiers, mostly Royal Scotch, amongst 
whom was a solitary Irishman, who re- 
viled the Scotch, asking them, "What 
about Roberts, and White, and Dun- 
donald for Irishmen?" and summing up 
his Scotch comrades-in-arms as "a lot of 
dirty militiamen," than which, it would 
appear, he could have chosen no more 
insulting term of abuse. Still there was 

no actual fighting ; and when the baf 
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closed, the hubbub gradually subsided, so 
that one was able, stretched out on the 
deck, to get a little sleep before Ardrossan 
was reached. 

It was a damp, cold morning when I 
alighted in Glasgow, but failing to **get 
in" anywhere, I walked about the city, 
I cannot say how many times I was 
accosted that early morning by vagrant 
men, begging for the smallest copper for 
a mug of something warm. 

*' It has been a cold night," or ** Varra 
cold the neet " was what they told me. 

I did not know then, what I learned 
afterwards, that there is no casual ward 
in Scotland, and. that these gentlemen 
who wanted cocoa or something stronger 
had had, perforce, to walk about all 
night. 

I was anxious, as soon as might be, to 
visit the sites where the plague first broke 
out, for, like everybody else, I suppose, I 
imagined that these streets must be some* 
thing very dreadful indeed, besides which 
Tatlock Street, Liverpool, or Montgomery 
Street, Dublin, would show as wholesome 
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and pleasant dwelling-places. And so, 
directed by a policeman, I made my way 
down fine business streets, until I emerged 
on a large square, which I observed was 
called Jail Square — a fact which added to 
the cheerfulness of the impression I was 
receiving. Across Jail Square and over a 
bridge, at the end of which, as a passer-by 
informed me, I could take my choice as to 
plague streets. 

**That street to the right there," he 
said, " is Thistle Street ; that's where 
the plague broke out. That street to 
the left there is Rose Street, where the 
plague went on. But you won't find any 
plague in Glasgow now." 

This last with a certain ring of defiance 
in the voice, which I frequently noticed 
afterwards when speaking about the 
plague. Glasgow seemed very ashamed 
of its occurrence, as Glasgow has every 
right to be. 

I chose Thistle Street, and I was 
surprised to find myself walking down a 
broad and airy thoroughfare, the houses on 
either side of which had by no means the 
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dilapidated appearance I had expected. 
But as I progressed I noticed little 
entrances on either side, and posted up 
in these entrances were ominous notices 
headed " Wakes," warning the inhabitants 
in the dark regions, to which, as I pre- 
sumed, these entrances and these passages 
conducted one, against holding over the 
corpses of persons who had died of the 
plague those drunken revelries which the 
posters designated. 

I fancy for horror nothing could surpass 
the picture which I conjured up that grey 
Glasgow morning, as standing in one of 
these narrow passages I read by the 
flickering light of a vesta this ominous 
warning, and I think it would trouble even 
Zola himself to do justice to the infinite 
misery and squalor of such scenes as had 
30 often been recently enacted behind the 
hypocritical house frontages of Thistle 
Street. The squalid room, the hideously 
disfigured putrescent corpse on the heap 
of rags which had been its bed, and 
sprawling about the room the ragged and 
drunken revellers, seen dimly in clouds of 
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pungent smoke which veiled the flickering 
light of the tallow dips. 

Things of the past as they are, the 
menace to Glasgow always remains, in a 
city where overcrowding is so terrible that 
one hears of a building in James Street 
where 60 families live, where 25, 30, and 
40 families can be found in one close, or 
court, and where the number of families 
living in one-room ** apartments" is so 
great that, as was recently stated from a 
Glasgow pulpit, more than 100,000 of the 
population were born in such '* homes." 

As I have said, however, at first sight 
Thistle Street, hypocritical, suggests none 
of these things. The dark picture, under 
the shadow of the black Death, which one 
had conjured up resolved itself into a very 
ordinary, shabby, but broad and airy 
thoroughfare. Indeed, the house in which 
the plague first broke out shows like one 
of those picturesque structures which in 
our youth the drawing-masters made us 
copy — a rustic flight of steps leading up- 
wards to the door. The appearance of 
this courtyard was, until one looked closely 
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into it — the hypocrisy of Thistle Street 
once more — remarkably clean and fresh. 

"Ah, but that," said a bystander, *'b 
because they have whitewashed it since,'^ 
He also invited me, in an ironical 
manner, to go and have a look inside 
the rooms. 

" Which is exactly what I hope to do,** I 
said. 

However, it was then too early to disturb 
the household, and so I contented myself» 
somewhat to the suspicion of people pass- 
ing in the street, with examining in detail 
the passages, corners, and staircases of 
this whitened sepulchre. For, as I said, 
whitened, whitewashed it is, and a 
sepulchre it has been, and may be again. 
For here, as in so many thousand Glasgow 
** homes," one-roomed apartments are the 
entire accommodation of whole families, 
and in this fact alone lies the menace of 
death — of death less foul perhaps, but 
inasmuch as lingering, more cruel indeed 
than the death that came across so many 
miles of ocean from a land of sun and 
flowers, to make that street of mud and 
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mist notorious and formidable througfhout 
the world. 

For as was recently stated, and proved 
with facts and figures by Dr. Russell, the 
medical health officer of Glasgow, mor- 
tality by chest diseases — and notably by 
consumption— is proportionate in families 
to the number of rooms occupied by the 
families. For instance, if the proportion 
of deaths by these diseases is five per cent, 
in one-roomed *' homes," it will be less 
in two-roomed houses, and so on. And 
such homes, too, as one sees in Glasgow ! 
Their squalor, it is true, is less apparent 
than in Dublin, for here, as in Edinburgh, 
the evil shrinks from sight ; and as I did 
that morning, you may walk for miles in 
the worst districts of Glasgow, either in 
Briggate or the Southside slums, with 
expanded lungs in breezy thoroughfares. 
That is, if you overlook, as easily a stranger 
might do, those little dark apertures — the 
entrance to the "closes" — on either side 
of the street. Down these gullets, on 
dark courtyards, reached by winding 
passages in which yawns pestilentially 
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the common dust -bin, and up gloomy 
staircases, more muddy than the pave- 
ments without, you find the labyrinthine 
dwellings of the one-roomed tenants. 

For the rest, the poverty is such in 
Glasgow that it is difficult for the poor 
people to pay more than the 8s., 9s., or 
IDS. a month — rents are paid monthly in 
Glasgow — which are demanded for these 
one-roomed homes. About i8s. a week 
seems the maximum a casual labourer can 
hope for, but the city is so overcrowded 
with unskilled labourers of every kind that 
jobs are precarious in the extreme ; 4^d. 
and 5d. the hour is to be earned at the 
docks, so many labourers told me, and it 
is by the hour here. That is to say, a 
man can be discharged at the end of his 
first hour, and set adrift once more with 
his 4^d. or his 5d. in his pocket. 

Here again, as various persons familiar 
with the poor of Glasgow told me, drink 
is one of the chief causes of the distress 
that exists. 

" Drink," said a publican to me at the 
corner of Rose Street, **they never seem 
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to get away from it," and he laughed a 
fat, complacent laugh at the folly of his 
tribute-paying vassals. A warren of them, 
he added, was all round about, and if I 
wanted to see how close human beings 
could be packed, and yet live, I had only 
to step across the road and enter the first 
close on the left. 

I did so, and found the courtyard, 
barring the dust-bin, decent enough; but 
the number of gloomy windows looking 
out, storey and storey high, on that narrow 
and airless enclosure ! And the faces at 
the windows, the swarms of little children 
with no other playground than the land- 
ings of the staircases, and, reminding me 
of some beautiful lines in a poem of 
Maeterlinck's, the wistful faces of agri- 
cultural labourers who have left the wide 
expanse of fields to cabin and confine 
themselves in these human kennels. 

The Glasgow tenement-house — as the 
London one — looking out on narrow court- 
yards is, I think, infinitely more wretched 
than even the cottages of the Liverpool 
poor. These, at least, have their kitchens 
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on the courtyard; the children, wanting 
a breath of air, can toddle down the doorr» 
steps and so out into the street ; but what 
about the children of Glasgow perched in 
their "homes" on the sixth floor of a 
tenement-house ? 

I explored Glasgow all that day, and 
the night found me in the Gallowgate 
district. It is curious how the very names 
of these places add to the depression 
which a visit to them causes. The Gallow- 
gate and the candidates for its functions 
loafing at the corners, sprawling in the 
mud, over^thronging the public-houses. 
The sight of ragged women, barefooted, 
and suckling their babies in the streets, is 
in Glasgow so common a one that no one 
pays any attention to these poor maternities. 

At noon that day I followed two such 
women down Argyle Street. Masterfully 
and unabashed they trod along the wet 
pavement, as unconscious of the squalor 
of their appearance as if female coquetry 
had never been ; and I noticed that not a 
soul of the crowds which passed them paid 
attention to the degrading spectacle. 
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In Rose Street, at the Salvation Army 
slum office, I heard the same story of 
drink^ drink, drink, which has been dinned 
into my ears ever since I set out on my 
squalid journey. Indeed, it would appear 
that intemperance causes a serious weekly 
loss not only to the wage-earners of the 
city but to the city's trade. 

Whilst I was in Glasgow a complaint 
was formulated in the papers by the masters 
of a big shipbuilding yard as to the diffi- 
culties they had in carrying out their 
contracts owing to the number of "un- 
steady " men employed as rivetters. A 
very large sum was mentioned as represent* 
iiig the loss in wages, which might other- 
tvise have been earned but for this 
unsteadiness. As soon as many of the 
men have earned enough for their alcoholic 
requirements for the rest of the week, they 
throw down their hammers and away. 
That is the same in most towns, I presume ; 
but in Glasgow it seems particularly sad 
that, while so many thousands who BXt 
idle would be only too willing to work* 
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men who can earn good wages should 
neglect their opportunities. 

A feature, by the way, of the intemper- 
ance of Glasgow — and the same can be 
noticed in Edinburgh, and, indeed, all over 
Scotland — is the great extent of Sunday 
drinking. The public-houses, indeed, are 
closed on Sundays in Scotland, but here^ 
as in Wales or in Norway, the drinkers 
have found an alternative which renders 
the remedy worse than the danger. On 
Saturday nights in any Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh public-house you can see a 
huge pile of flasks heaped up on the 
counter, 

"Yes, we do a big bottle trade on 
Saturday nights," said an Edinburgh 
publican to me. 

But the bulk of Sunday drinking is 
done in the working-men's clubs, which 
abound in both cities. These clubs being 
co-operative concerns, your drinker has 
the satisfaction and the inducement of 
knowing that the more money he spends 
in his club, the bigger the profits of the 
club will be, and the larger his bonus 
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when these profits are distributed amongst 
the members. 

As to the ease with which admittance 
can be gained to these drinking-houses, 
a tramp whom I met in the Grassmarket 
in Edinburgh was good enough to 
enlighten me. It is not necessary to put 
your name down years ahead, and to 
await your election, as you do for the 
Athenaeum, say, or the Carlton. 

''You go thpre and you say you want 

to become a member, and you pay 

the yearly subscription of 5s. in advance, 
and a member you become." 

He was good enough to add that if I 
were staying overnight — that was on a 
Saturday night — we might doss at the 
same fourpenny model. Then next day, 
if I had a bob or two, he would take me 
to a club of which certain mates of his 
were members, and he would introduce 
me to them, and that, whilst one mate 
would take me into the club as his guest, 
another would take him in as his guest, 
and we should then enjoy as good a 
" booze " as we had ever had in our lives. 
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We were to be paying guests, of course. 
My "brass" would have to be handed 
over to the pals as an indispensable 
preliminary, and the essence of the 
contract 

Under these circumstances — ^that is to 
say, where such facilities are accorded 
for Sunday -drinking in Scotland — it is 
not surprising that one should see so 
many intoxicated people in the streets 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow on that day. 
I heard a gentleman from Birmingham 
declare in the smoking-room of a New- 
castle hotel that he had seen more 
drunken people in the streets of Glas- 
gow before ten o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing than he could see in a whole week 
in his native town. 



CHAPTER IX 



EDINBURGH 



Whilst I was in Scotland, people were 
discussing the dietary and treatment of 
paupers in the Scottish poorhouses. This 
discussion was provoked by a lecture read 
on the subject by Dn Noel Paton, and 
notably by a remark made in the course of 
that lecture to the effect that ** he trusted 
it would reach the heart of the people to 
see how wretchedly in the Scottish poor- 
houses the occupants were fed;" It was 
pointed out that in certain workhouses the 
inmates have to stand up to their meals^ 
like London or New York **quick- 
lunchers/' and that no knives nor forks 
were allowed them. Also that "dry 
potatoes " did not figure on the menu, as 
ordained by the Local Government Board 
This absence of the dry potato — it sounds 
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as appetising and refreshing as the biscuit 
offered by the Red Queen to Alice in 
Wonderland — ^seemed a serious grievance^ 
possibly because so many poor Irish are 
hospitalised in these poorhouses. 

I made various inquiries, and can quote 
as an example of what a prominent Scotch 
doctor considers a good dietary the follow- 
ing food allowances made to the "lowest 
class of inmates " in Craigleith Poorhouse. 
Porridge and buttermilk is supplied for 
breakfast and for supper, and for dinner 
broth or pea-soup, with bread, the soup 
made of 2 ozs. of meat without the bone. 
Another doctor pointed out that in 
Maxwelltown Poorhouse the inmates 
absorb in solids and liquids as much 
as 72 ozs. of food per diem— porridge, 
buttermilk, soup, and bread — ^and declared 
that this was far too much for health, 
arguing from the case of the famous 
Cornaro, who reformed his dietary at the 
age of 40, and lived to be a centenarian 
on 12 ozs. of food per diem. 

I could parallel this with what Mr. 
Edison told me when I had the honour of 
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lunching with him on the Eiffel Tower, 
viz., that he never takes more than 16 ozs. 
of food in a day ; but I doubt it would be 
relevant, or that Cornaro's 12 ozs., or Mr. 
Edison's 16 ozs. of food were composed of 
the slush detailed in the Craigleith dietary. 
The medical gentleman in question, how- 
ever, was very much in earnest, and 
suggested that the Maxwelltown Poor- 
house authorities should cut down the food 
allowance to the paupers to one-third, the 
result of which would be, he urged, that 
" they would thrive better, and might 
become so vigorous as to become once 
more active and useful members of 
society." 

There are no casual wards in the Scot- 
tish poorhouses — a fact which somewhat 
disturbed my plans, for I had intended to 
spend a " Sunday in a Scotch poorhouse," 
anticipating a feast of depression and ennui 
which would make the worst tedium of 
after-life seem gaiety itself. Asking my 
informant what a person then did who 
found himself homeless in Edinburgh, he 
said he would probably sleep up " a close " 
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or '* under the brae." The lee of a brae 
in a Scotch November seemed to me so 
impossible a resting-place that I pursued 
my inquiries further^ and heard that if I 
went down the High Street and Canon- 
gate, until I nearly reached Holy rood 
Palace, I should find a Home for Destitute 
and Homeless People. 

This walk took me down a beautiful and 
interesting thoroughfare, on either side of 
which — in the closes — as much squalid 
poverty as can be found in any city in the 
world is to be observed. (Many of these 
closes have traces of mediaeval picturesque- 
ness. Here the walls are painted in bright 
colours, here some mural inscription carries 
you back to gallant days, here a winding 
staircase in a tower gives a baronial aspect 
to a decaying house — a mansion once, and 
now a squalid tenement.) 

*' Very handy for begging, sir, are these 
closes," said a vagrant to me. "You 
stand in the entry and spin your yarn, and 
if a policeman comes along you cut into 
the close and up the stairs out of sight." 

And as Major Macartney, the Governor 
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of the Canongate Home for the Destitute, 
told me, Edinburgh is full of beggars, and 
he related to me various instances where 
he had been victimised by canting and 
plausible stories. Major Macartney, with 
whom I had a long conversation on the 
poor of Edinburgh, was pessimistic in the 
extreme, 

" They thieve and they drink," he said, 
in answer to my question as to what was 
the employment of the inhabitants of the 
closes. He asserted that Edinburgh was 
full of loafers, and referred to the fact that 
there is not in Scotland a law similar to 
the one recently passed in England, which 
makes it a criminal offence, punishable 
with imprisonment with hard labour, for a 
man to live on the proceeds of a woman*§ 
shame. 

From what I heard at the House of 
Refuge in the Canongate, there are very 
many of these despicable scoundrels 
amongst the loafers of Edinburgh. This 
House of Refuge serves several useful 
purposes. It affords a temporary shelter 
— in lieu of a casual ward — to "persons in 
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a State of complete temporary destitution.'* 
It is a boarding-house for habitual in- 
ebriates ; and it accommodates, at very low 
charges, varying from 4s. 6d. to los. a 
week, people who are earning small wages. 
For 4s. 6d'. a week a man or woman gets 
sleeping accommodation, porridge and 
milk in the morning and evening, and 
bread and broth for dinner. Employment 
is found for the destitute inmates. "Women 
who can sew are put into the sewing-hall ; 
others act as nurses, and attend to the 
boarders and the aged, while others are 
engaged in the kitchen, laundry, and 
washing-house. The destitute men are 
employed by the house governor in the 
work of the establishment, as joiners, 
plumbers, painters, or labourers.'* 

The Major told me that it is often very 
difficult to get any work at all out of the 
men. " White slavery " they call it. He 
described the case of a loafer, whom he 
had employed to work as a painter, and 
who got engaged to be married to one of 
the destitute female inmates of the Refuge. 
He was to paint, and she was to go 
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charing, and with these prospects in life 
they left the House. A few days later 
he applied at the Poor Office in Castle 
Terrace for shelter as a homeless out- 
cast, and when the Poor Inspector asked 
him why he had left the Canongate 
shelter, he said he had been duped by 
a woman, who had got him to leave oh 
the promise to keep him, "the which," 
he added, "she will nae do the noo." 

Brewing, bookbinding, and printing 
seem to be the staple trades of Edin- 
burgh, and those who obtain employ- 
ment in them seem to be fairly well 
paid, I heard of women earning as 
much as 25s. a week in printing 
works ; and I was told by a man with 
whom I had conversed in a model 
lodging-house in the Cowgate that there 
are many girls working at bookbinding 
who, on piece-work, can earn i8s. to 20s. 
a week. The casual labourer seems to 
have a bad time of it in Edinburgh, and 
both navvies and bricklayers are much 
worse paid there than in England ; 
S'/ad. an hour is the rate paid to brick- 
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layers. The same class of work is in 
Liverpool, for instance, paid at the rate 
of loVad* the hour. 

In the course of my conversation with 
the man at the "model** in Cowgate, I 
asked him what a man did who had not 
the 4d. necessary for that accommodation. 

"Well, he can go to the * spike/ "he 
said. "You sleep on the bare boards, 
and they turn you out at 7 in the morn- 
ing." He was also good enough to direct 
me to the "spike." This appellation i^ 
the common one in the North of England 
for the workhouse. 

This particular "spike" is situated in 
Old Fishmarket Close, High Street. It 
is a night refuge supported by the charity 
called the Edinburgh Night Asylum and 
Strangers' Friend Society. I visited it 
before the casuals had begun to arrive, 
and was struck with the beautiful clean- 
ness of everything. As the man in Cow- 
gate had told me, a sloping board forms 
all the sleeping accommodation, but a 
good rug is supplied to each man. The 
women are accommodated in the same 
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way. Porridge is served out night and 
morning. As a general rule, no man or 
woman may use the shelter for more than 
two nights. There is room for 60 inmates. 
During the year 1899 the number of appli- 
cants for admission was 27,152, of which 
24,394 were admitted. On Sundays the 
lodgers are allowed to stay in the house, 
and a dinner of broth and bread is served 
to them. 

In the report issued by this institution 
several cases are quoted which were dealt 
with last year, and which seem instances of 
well-applied charity. The case of a woman 
with three children may be quoted as an 
example. She had tramped from Glasgow 
in search of work. She was a French 
polisher, and had been thrown out of work 
by a strike. She obtained work in the 
city, and was kept for a week, till she could 
get money to take a house ; and her 
youngest child, a baby, was placed for a 
similar time in the creche. 

Generally speaking, however, according 
to Major Macartney, the tramp and loafer 
of Edinburgh is not worth helping. He 
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shows this to some extent by the contemp- 
tuous and unthankful way in which he 
speaks of the charitable institutions which I 
have described, and further, by his obvious 
disinclination for work of any kind. A 
very ragged man, for instance, was seen 
passing down High Street in front of 
John Knox's house, singing with great 
fervour a hymn, ** Earth is a desert drear, 
Heaven is our Home." His distress and 
his piety touched the heart of a tradesman 
there, who asked him if he would like to 
earn sixpence. 

" I should just think I would," said the 
tramp. But on hearing that he was to earn 
the sixpence by helping for half or three- 
quarters of an hour in unloading some 
goods, he answered with an oath, and went 
on his way, resuming his chaunt of ** Earth 
is a desert drear. Heaven is our home." 

How very degraded is the morale of 
the Edinburgh loafer may be gathered from 
this statement of Major Macartney : 

** Every two months the destitute women 
in this refuge go out into the city, and to 
enable them to make any little purchases 
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they may require to do, we give them half- 
a-crown a-piece. On the morning of these 
days there is always a crowd of fellows 
hanging about outside in Canongate waiting 
to sponge on these wretched women. On 
one such day, a note, written in pencil, on 
a dirty piece of paper, was passed in for a 
destitute woman called Bess, who was living 
here, and it came into my hands. It was 
from one of the fellows outside. ' I know 
you've got the half-crown,' it ran, * and if 
you don't come out with it soon it'll be the 
worse for you.' " 

I had the advantage of interviewing a 
person of this description, and after some 
minutes' conversation with him could quite 
understand the indignation and disgust 
with which Major Macartney speaks of 
the Edinburgh unemployed. 

I fell in with him, as I have already 
mentioned, at the end of an instructive 
walk through Cowgate, asking him to 
direct me to the Grassmarket. He gave 
me the information, and insisted — with a 
view to a pint of beer — on accompanying 
me. So I took him to a public-house. 
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and as we leaned against the sloppy bar 
he discoursed on the philosophy of life 
from his point of view. He was a labourer, 
and when he chose to work in Edinburgh 
he could earn 3s. 6d. a day. But I could 
bet anything I liked that so long as there 
were pals about, or a bit of cadging to be 
done, he was not looking for ** graft." 
Indeed, Edinburgh was as good a 
city as he knew of in the three 
Kingdoms for avoiding labour and finding 
pals and mugs, and that was the very 
reason why that day I had the pleasure of 
enjoying his society. He had tramped up 
north out of England because he wanted 
to spend a pleasant Christmas holiday, but 
after the New Year he should return south 
to Newcastle — a town of which he could 
not speak too highly. 

He was much interested when I told 
him I was proceeding myself in that 
direction. 

"You see," I said, "you can't get no 
drink in Edinburgh to-morrow." 

*'Oh, can't you.^" he retorted, and it 
was then he told me all about the working- 
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men's clubs, and made me the offer I have 
described above. I explained that I was 
forced to proceed, and he then remarked 
that I ought to be able to do that stretch 
in four days, at the same time drawing my 
attention to the fact that the •* spike" at 
Berwick was one of the most pleasant in 
England, for ho labour was exacted of 
those who received the hospitality of its 
casual ward. He commiserated with me 
on being forced to undertake this journey 
at the time of the year, the road being 
very cold all along the sea coast. He then 
gave me the best itinerary to follow. 
Leaving Edinburgh by the Cowgate, I 
must tramp through Portobello, Mussel- 
burgh, and Tranent to Haddington, where 
I should find a good lodging-house, with 
beds at 4d. and 5d. each. If I wished to 
spend less I could share a double-bed — 
the double-beds in this house were very 
nice indeed. The next stage would be 
to Cockburnspath, and the night of the 
third day should find me comfortably 
installed in the "spike" at Berwick. I 
should be "chucked out" of here at 7 
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a.m. and ought to reach Newcastle, viA 
Willes and Alnwick, some time during the 
fourth night. 

A descent from the High Street into 
the Cowgate suggests to me more vividly 
than any other urban promenade a descent 
to the Inferno. Possibly the reason of 
this is that mediaeval Edinburgh, with its 
spires and turrets, with its heights and 
depths, at all times reminds one of Gustave 
Dor6, but never more so than at night ; 
and that when one thinks of Dor6, his 
illustrations to Dante ever suggest them- 
selves. Then, also, there are moral reasons 
why this Cowgate slum may compare itself 
to the lower regions. 

Loafers at every corner ; the swing- 
doors of the licensed houses keeping up 
the feu de joie of alcohol, and as they 
fly open disclosing within such ragged, 
wretched forms' of men and women ; 
tawdry females moving to and fro, here 
and there in violent and blasphemous and 
obscene altercation with the idlers who 
lounge at the fetid entrance to the model 
lodging-houses ; free fights up the closes, 
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and beggars whining on the kerb — 
all this in a pit-like gloom on which 
upper Edinburgh looks down in dis- 
may. 

It is, indeed, a horrible place, this 
Cowgate on a Saturday night, yet not 
altogether without features of gentler 
human interest. Thus here at the 
miserable shops you may watch the decent 
poor laying in their meagre provisions for 
the Sunday, and it is a sight with pathos 
in it. My eyes followed with some pity 
the steps of . an old grandam hurrying 
home, her grandchildren clinging to her 
skirts, whose marketing — two herrings — 
was in a piece of paper in her hands. 
Indeed, curious was the spectacle of these 
fish shops, where herrings and haddocks 
are sold, besieged by a surging and clamor- 
ous crowd of women, and I greatly admired 
the steam-engine speed and energy with 
which the assistants disposed of their 
wares, A good salt smell came through 
the open doorways, and forgetting one's 
environments for a while, one remem- 
bered the open sea, and the freshness 
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of it, here in the swelter and stifling 
of the pit. 

The misfortune of Edinburgh is that as 
a metropolis it attracts the unemployed of 
all the North, and that by the nature of its 
industries it has little occupation to offer to 
the unskilled labourer ; also, that the charity 
of public bodies and of private individuals 
affords another attraction to vagrant men 
and women. And if the rents of the 
miserable homes in the closes are low 
(you can rent a **home" in Edinburgh 
from £^ upwards per annum), the wages^ 
paid are low also. A navvy gets 5d. an 
hour, a bricklayer Sj^d. The drinking 
clubs do great mischief. Also, the fact 
that Edinburgh is a university town, and 
that in term time it is full of young men, 
creates a social condition from which 
parasites are never absent The very 
** caller herrin' " helps a little towards the 
degradation of the pariah class. When 
you can get three, four, or even six fat 
herrings for id., you can feed yourself so 
cheaply that, however small your wages 
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are, there is money left for beer and 
whisky — a circumstance on which more 
than one Edinburgh outcast dilated, not 
without satisfaction. 



CHAPTER X 

BY LEITH TO NEWCASTLE 

The electric tramway takes you at high 
speed from mediaeval Edinburgh down a 
slope to where, by the seaside, squats in 
its muddy squalor the town of Leith. 
After you have passed the once notorious 
lona Street, and have changed into a 
horse-drawn car, you get into a region 
which seems as remote from the beautiful 
Princes Street as Cathay is remote from 
Europe. In. the old days — say at the 
abolished race-meetings — Leith may have 
been a prosperous place enough. Traces 
of former opulence may be noted here and 
there in the dirty and neglected streets, 
which for some hours that Saturday after- 
noon I mournfully perambulated ; for the 
tramp's itinerary to Newcastle was out of 

the question — pleasant as it might have 
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been at a diflferent time of the year — and I 
was at Leith to take a steamer which 
would convey me to Newcaptle-on-Tyne. 
And if I spent a few hours here, awaiting 
the boat, away from the charm of Edin- 
burgh, it was because the Salvation Army 
people of the slum corps in Abbey Hill 
— ^just opposite Holy rood — had told me 
that the cry of the poor was in Leith 
loud indeed, of which the port bears 
evidence. 

Decay has settled down upon it like 
a mist. Loafers from Edinburgh loiter on 
the bridges and lounge about the quays. 
Many of the women are as ragged and as 
distressful as any to be seen in Liverpool 
or Glasgow. It impressed me as the 
Poverty Corner of Scotland, a sad place 
at which to embark for leaving the Land of 
Cakes, where for so many the cakes are so 
few. 

Here women engage in the arduous and 
unhealthy task of bottle-making, and earn, 
a$ a maximum wage, seven shillings for 
six days' work. And of the poor women 
in employment in Leith, it is said there 
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that the bottle-makers are the lucky 
ones. 

Still, although pinched and ragged, the 
men and women of Leith did not show 
diseased and ravaged. No young men 
grinned with toothless gums ; n<5 large- 
eyed lasses grimaced with convulsive 
squint Nor did I see any marked with 
the blue line of saturnine poisoning, or 
paralysed as to their arms with ''wrist- 
drop " or ** knee-jerk." These were the 
sights to which I was going, leaving 
poverty, pure and simple, for the poverty 
from which industry takes in youth and 
strength and beauty, and the very function 
of existence a tribute inexorably exacted. 
For I was going to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
to the town where most of the white lead 
in the world is made, under the old Dutch 
process, and where chemical works, flaring 
and bubbling along the river-side, pour 
into the Tyne their loathsome exudations, 
just as they pollute the air with the foulest 
gases which your chemist classifies— 
Roger, the green gas, the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and all the rest. 
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There is no steerage passage to be 
taken on the Leith boat to Newcastle. 
Only soldiers and sailors may travel at a 
reduced rate on deck, and shiver at that 
But the second-class is cheap and not 
inconvenient, though on this occasion I 
might just as well have travelled aft, for 
there was nobody on board who had any- 
thing of interest to tell me. Perhaps,, if 
one could have conversed with them, the 
little Iceland ponies, liver and white, who 
were put on board, might have had in- 
teresting things to relate of their journey 
from the Northern ice and snow, and from 
them a new Gulliver might have learned 
what was thought of human gratitude by 
that herd of draggled Rosinantes, whose 
masters never had the chivalry of Don 
Quixote, whom we saw later, stumbling, 
bleeding, outside of Newcastle — b. herd of 
twenty-five — on their way to Goole, and 
thence to the nameless shambles of Bel- 
gium. Typical victims of our civilisation, 
which in base thanklessness towards these 
humble friends of ours — only one point 
less odious than our treatment of our 
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brothers and sisters — compares unfavour- 
ably with the barbarities of Spain or 
Southern France. 

For the rest, the bulk of our cargo was 
beer, and it has been during this journey 
of mine my experience that the ebb and 
tide of our national beer is as the tide and 
flow of our seas. I have not been on a 
coasting steamer yet, from the "porter- 
boats " of Dublin, on which beer did not 
figure as an important part of the cargo. 
The British Isles are enveloped in a swish 
and a swirl of beer. Dublin sends her 
porter to Belfast. Belfast ships her brew- 
ings, vid Glasgow, to Edinburgh, and 
barrels on barrels of old Scotch ale 
creep south along the coast from Leith. 
And round the Southern Coast, up West 
and North again, London vomits the 
surplusage of her public-houses. 



CHAPTER XI 



NEWCASTLE 



Ugly beyond description in the daytime, 
as seen at night the Tyne presents noc- 
turne pictures of light and shade — deep 
blacknesses of mist and smoke-encum- 
bered night, and flaring lights of factory 
chimneys, to say nothing of the dancing 
brightnesses of sea-going or coming ships 
— which even in face of the most beauti- 
ful scenes in Nature haunt the regretful 
memory. Artistic enjoyment is, however, 
scarcely permissible in such spectacles, 
when one knows what these spectacles 
imply. And it is not many years ago 
since I familiarised myself with those two 
industries of chemical work and of the 
manufacture of white lead which lend to 
the murky Tyne its nightly beauty. 

And as we passed up stream I saw, and 
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saw only, in that fairyland of light and 
shade, the pale and ravaged face of 
Elizabeth Ryan, as she lay on her death- 
bed in the Newcastle Workhouse. Her 
hair was torn out, where in the epileptic 
furies of lead-poisoning she had laid violent 
hands upon herself. She was only nine- 
teen years old, and she had worked *'in 
the lead " but three months when the 
poison attacked her. Then there were 
three days of agony in the " Brighton 
Hotel " — as people in Newcastle plea- 
santly call their workhouse — a coroner's 
inquest and a nameless grave. And I 
wondered, as we forged ahead, how many 
more of the Tyneside lasses had perished 
miserably since then, or were perishing 
to-day. 

So what was not my relief and my con- 
tentment when that afternoon, in his beau- 
tiful house in Newcastle, the most eminent 
authority in England on the dreadful path- 
ology of lead-poisoning — Dr. Oliver — told 
me that since June of last year the employ- 
ment of women in any of the dangerous 
parts of the manufacture of white lead has 
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been prohibited and stopped by the Home 
Secretary. The dangerous parts of this 
industry, be it remembered, are the strip- 
ping of the stacks — that is to say, the re- 
moval of the pots into which, under the 
influence of the combined vapours of tan 
and of muriatic acid, the blue or pig lead 
has fallen in the form of white lead dust, 
the washing of this poisonous dust^ the 
storing of it in the stoves in which it is 
dried, and the carrying of it, when dried — 
most dangerous operation of all — to the 
grinding mills and packing sheds. Be it 
also remembered that the almost unfailing 
consequences to the " white-bed woman " 
employed in these occupations was some 
terrible disease or an appalling death. 
The women lost their sight, or had their 
eyes hideously distorted, or their wrists 
were so paralysed that they could not raise 
their arms, or a kind of St. Vitus's Dance 
affected their lower limbs. 

Some went mad, few could bear children ; 
those who became mothers gave birth to 
sickly offspring which died before the 
lapse of a few weeks. Many died as 
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Elizabeth Ryan died, in indescribable tor- 
ture. Now, as far as the women are 
concerned — and be it noted that women 
are more susceptible to lead-poisoning 
than men — all that has been done away 
with by the Home Secretary's order. 
"And," said Professor Oliver to me that 
evening in his study, *' we have barely one 
inquest now where we used to have ten." 

Indeed, the only recent case under 
treatment in Newcastle at the time of 
my visit was one of a woman not con- 
nected with any white lead works, who 
had been poisoned by washing the dust- 
impregnated clothes of some labourer in 
the mills, a case which demonstrates very 
emphatically the insidious and pervading 
nature of the poison. 

" The suffering of the men continues, 
but," said Dr. Oliver, ''if it has increased 
— owing to men being employed where 
women were formerly — their suffering is 
less severe. They have more resistance. 
We have now no cases of death in severe 
pain after two or three months' employment 
in the white lead." 
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"And a satisfactory feature," continued 
Dr. Oliver, " of this altered state of affairs 
is, that the men who most opposed my 
efforts to cause a stop to be put to the 
employment of women now express them- 
selves most pleased with the new state of 
things. They have far less sickness to 
disturb them in their industry, and there is 
a general feeling of relief from the public 
odium which attached to this trade." 

Of course, the effects of the poisoning 
of women through past years remain, and 
it will be a generation or two before 
Newcastle recovers from these effects. 
There are hundreds of women in the town, 
and thousands of children, whose physiques 
have been ruined by saturnine poisoning, 
of which, as of all mineral poisonings, it 
may be said that it never is, and never can 
be, eradicated from the system. Also in 
considering the poverty of Newcastle, one 
must remember that the systematic poison- 
ing of years has flung out of the factories 
as it were on to the social midden, hundreds 
of families with ruined constitutions, useless 
members of an ungrateful society* Nor 
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must it be forgotten that amongst the men, 
as well amongst those in the chemical 
yards as in the white lead factories, the 
poisoning still goes on, and that each year, in 
consequence, a number of helpless cripples 
and invalids are being added to the ranks 
of pauperdom. For the chemical yards 
rot the teeth and cause a long list of 
accidents and illnesses, and in their way 
are as cruel towards the workers as the 
white lead works. 

Since the women have been excluded 
from the yards, and have laid aside for 
good the "muzzles" which they used to 
wear as a futile precaution against the 
lethal dust, they have been forced to 
look out for other employment ; and re- 
cently, of course, there has been a good 
deal of distress amongst those who have 
not as yet found fresh work. Some take 
their baskets and go hawking in the 
mining districts ; some have gone to the 
paper-mills, and others to the rabbit- 
downing works. At the rabbit-down 
works the women scrape rabbit-skins of 
the down to transform it into felt, and 
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at this trade a woman can earn 12s. or 
13s. a week. It is very unpleasant 
work, for the smell of the skins is most 
disagreeable ; but it cannot fairly be de- 
scribed as a dangerous trade, as it was 
more than once described to me, because, 
thanks to the introduction of new 
machinery and the use of fans, the 
danger of absorbing the fluff from the 
skins, which used to be a cause of much 
pulmonary trouble amongst the girls, has 
been greatly reduced. 

A distressing feature amongst the poor 
in Newcastle is the very high death-rate 
amongst children. Two towns stand out 
prominently in England in this respect. 
Newcastle is one ; Preston is the other. 
And with reference to Newcastle this fact 
is more striking, because, as has been 
pointed out, there is there now no large 
number of women's industries. In Preston 
it can be attributed to the dosing of 
children with laudanum as a soothing 
compound, as used to go on in Belfast 
until the charitable intervention of Lady 
Henderson. Here, as in Newcastle also, 
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it is partly due to the ignorance of the 
women in the management and feeding 
of their children. But the main cause of 
infant mortality in Newcastle can be traced 
back to the wretched housing of the poor. 
Women come out now and again into the 
entrances of the closes to breathe a little 
fresh air, escaping for a few moments from 
their stuffy and overheated one or two- 
roomed tenements ; and the result is that 
the children in their arms take cold, and 
perish in such alarming numbers. 

For rents are so dear in Newcastle that 
the poor can only afford the most miser- 
able accommodation. For one wretched 
room in a courtyard — up staircases so dark 
that visiting some of these houses I was 
forced to keep striking lights — one has to 
pay 3s. 6d. or 4s. a week. In the Scots- 
ford Road, near Armstrong's Works, the 
demand for cottages is so great that about 
25 per cent, or 30 per cent, of the men's 
wages go each week into the pockets of 
the landlords. 

** An important fact to remember as to 
the causes of poverty amongst the work- 
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people," said a gentleman who knows 
better than any man in Newcastle the 
social conditions of his fellow-townsmen, 
** is this drain on their wages, to the profit 
of the house-owners." 

In Scotsford Road workmen are paying 
6s. 6d. to 7s. a week for a two-roomed 
house. For one room in this district — 
" Miserable accommodation," Dr. Oliver 
calls it — 4s. 6d. is demanded. 

The workmen in regular employment 
live fairly well, and if one notices so many 
bloodless faces about Newcastle, one must 
remember that the east coast is noted for 
the anaemia produced by its climate. The 
casual labourers and the poor women, 
earning their 8s. a week at the rope- works, 
or their 12 s. in the rabbit-downing, are 
always underfed. Tea and bread are 
their staple diet, with a piece of cheese, or 
a herring now and again. 

Much of the workmen's money goes in 
betting, not only by the husbands in the 
rat-pits — and ratting is a favourite sport 
on the Tyneside — but by the women on 
horse-racing. This betting by women is 
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carried on to an '* enormous extent" in 
the district, and especially at South Shields. 
The bookmakers usually call on the women 
on Monday mornings, when the husbands 
have gone to their work, and when there 
is still some part of Saturday's pay left 
over, and induce them to "put their bit 



on. 



Child-labour is largely employed in 
Newcastle, to the displacement of adult 
labour. My attention was called to the 
number of boys who are employed — 
merely for the sake of cheapness — in 
driving carts in the streets. 

And speaking of boys reminds me to 
note the fact that during the whole of my 
three months' journey I have remarked — 
and perhaps nowhere as much as in New- 
castle — the spread of smoking amongst 
boys ; in Newcastle, amongst lasses also. 
The evil is greater than appears at first 
sight to a man who, a passionate smoker 
himself, is inclined to regard the practice 
as a pechi mignon. Boys who have not 
the copper necessary for a packet of cigar- 
ettes assail the passing smoker in the street 
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for the stump in his mouth. "Give us yer 
fag, sir," IS a request that has been put to 
me scores of times every day by urchins 
the three Kingdoms over ; and, of course, 
nothing may be more dangerous for a lad 
than to put into his mouth a saliva-impreg- 
nated "fag" from a strangers lips. This 
I have often pointed out to the boys, to 
be recompensed with derision. The fact 
remains — and as I write I have in mind a 
horrible case which was reported to the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, in which a 
child of three and a half years old was 
concerned — that the practice is a most 
risky one, and the police ought to do all in 
their power to stop boys from begging for 
" fags." 

I have said that in Newcastle I have 
seen girls smoking. I made some in- 
quiries, and found that in the slums of this 
city smoking is very common amongst 
the women. 

"And talk about women smoking," said 
to me a woman who works amongst the 
poor of Newcastle, "you can see them 
standing at the street-corners with their 
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pipes in their mouths, and they are not a 
bit ashamed to ask a passer-by for a fill 
Why, even at our religious meetings in the 
lodging-houses we see the women pull out 
their pipes and try to light up." 

This conversation took place in Painters' 
Heugh, which is down Pilgrim Street, 
half-way between the top of that street 
and the Quayside, a street down which I 
made my progress, for I had been told it 
would lead me through some of the poorest 
quarters of the city proper. Certainly the 
courts about here are dreadful, and it is 
difficult to believe, although a fact, that for 
the miserable accommodation afforded in the 
one-room homes of these dark and airless 
tenement-houses, these poor people have 
to pay at the rate of;^ioor;^iia year. 
But that that is so was confirmed to me 
by numerous inquiries amongst the people 
themselves. 

Painter's Heugh, which faces the rail- 
way viaduct, is one of the most dismal 
places in the United Kingdom. Mud and 
rubbish-heaps, soot and smoke frame in 
the squalid houses* 
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** The drinking round here is fearful," 
said a Salvation Lass to me ; " and 
terrible fighting goes on at night, 
especially on Saturdays." And she went 
on graphically to describe an encounter 
which a night or two previously had been 
witnessed in a neighbouring street between 
a woman and a policeman. It had lasted 
ten minutes, the woman struggling on 
the ground. The policeman had had to 
blow his whistle three times before two 
other policemen came to reinforce him. 
Idlers, men and women, were standing 
round looking on, and bets were made 
on the combatants, '*01d Sal" being 
decidedly the popular favourite. After 
she had been subdued and removed by 
the three constables, two men set to 
and fought for twenty minutes in the 
midst of a big crowd. A night later, in 
a fight in Silver Street, a woman had all 
her clothes torn off. 

Wishing to get some additional facts 
as to the employment which women find 
in Newcastle now that the white lead 
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works are closed to them, I questioned 
the slum- working lady, who said : 

" There are not so many women 
working in the slums round here. They 
are so extremely idle. They prefer to 
drink and smoke, and to bet Some 
girls go out and sell flowers. Others 
chop wood and go hawking it at six or 
nine bundles for a penny. Women in the 
rope works get 8s. a week. Some do a 
bit of charring, and earn perhaps is. 6d. a 
day. The quay labourers get fairly good 
wages, but the work is dreadfully pre- 
carious. The homes are awful. Have 
you been under some of those arches in 
Pilgrim Street ? " 

I asked if she knew of many cases of 
'* deserving poor," for it is rather difficult, 
on the face of it, to feel very much sym- 
pathy for women who are extremely idle, 
who smoke, drink, and bet, and who fight 
policemen in Silver Street. 

"Well," she said, '* I can only call two 
such cases to mind. In one case the 
woman is very ill, and her husband is 
away at Aldershot. The other case is 
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that of a woman also, but she has a 
drunken husband, who leaves her often for 
weeks without a penny. She has five 
children, including a baby in arms, and the 
whole family, drunken husband and all, 
are packed in one room. It's what they 
call here a furnished room, the furniture 
consisting of a bed, a deal table, and two 
chairs." 

In answer to another question, she said : 
'* Oh, yes, there are plenty of destitute 
women in Newcastle who have no shelter. 
The Salvation Army has no Metropole 
here," 

The Army Metropoles for women are 
lodging-houses, where, for 4d. a night, 
homeless females can obtain a decent 
lodging, and the means to cook their 
meals and wash their clothes. They 
render very valuable services. I have 
described the one that was opened in 
November in Plymouth. I should have 
referred to a similar institution in Glasgow, 
which I visited during my stay there. It 
is in the High Street, and at the hour 
of my visit was full of wretched females. 
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Some were at the wash-tub, some were 
busy at a long range preparing their even- 
ing meals, others in a large room were 
reading or sewing. The contrast between 
this interior and the street without, where 
the rain was pouring down in torrents, 
was a striking one. 

As to homeless men in Newcastle, there 
is, of course, what my friend the tramp 
would call the "spike," what the jocular 
citizens of Newcastle call the " Brighton 
Hotel," and what the Local Government 
Board designates the workhouse. I wish, 
by the way, that the Local Government 
Board would make an inquiry into the 
quality of the bread supplied to the in- 
mates of the casual ward in this work- 
house. It has an unenviable reputation 
the kingdom over, and this I can quite 
understand, as when on a previous occasion 
I visited the casual ward at the Brighton 
Hotel I saw a tramp throw the piece of 
bread served to him — previous to his 
being locked up in his cell— against the 
wall, and it stuck there. The crust was 
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burned to a cinder, the unbaked dough was 
as damp as putty. 

Such outcasts as can get together the. 
necessary 4d. can find, especially in the 
Quayside district, numerous lodging-houses. 
Many have a very bad appearance, but I 
understand that one or two are respectable 
enough. At least, I am told that whenever 
a free fight is going on they put their 
shutters up. 

Dog Bank is an ominous and sinister 
lane, not to be passed through in the dusk 
without a shudder. What miseries of 
poverty and vice behind the" rag-patched 
casements of those decaying houses ! It is 
a relief, indeed, to reach, at the bottom of 
the steep decline, the narrow way which 
is known as Broad Chare, and passing 
through it, to get out upon the open and 
busy quay. Here are some fine mediaeval 
houses — ^all to come down, by the way — 
which tell of bygone prosperity ; indeed, 
in one of the inns here can be seen in a 
room some wonderful black oak carvings. 
But grim poverty dogs one's steps, and 
traces of it are everywhere. Take a glance 
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down Cock s Chare, with its tall, rickety, 
and tumbling houses bending over the dark 
and narrow street. You can hear stories 
about drains in these tenements which will 
make you shudder. No wonder that the 
people of the Chares prefer the public- 
houses, and round about here you will find 
the taprooms crowded. 

In one which I visited I found amongst 
the revellers some of the most ragged men 
and women I have ever seen. All for the 
most part were drunk, yet liquor was readily 
being served to them. On the wall was a 
large inscription announcing that " Our 
Christmas Spirit Club has now commenced." 
On the counter, her draggled mother hold- 
ing her, was a pretty little girl. 

" I have twopence ha'penny," she said, 
" and I want daddy to have a gill of beer." 

" Do you hear the little wretch } " cried 
the delighted mother. "She wants to stand 
you a drink." 

But daddy, prone in a corner, was too 
drunk to hear the invitation. By his side 
an old hag sucked at a foul clay pipe. 
"Would some gentleman oblige her with 
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a bit of twist ? " Two men, who had a 
terrier with them, were discussing ratting, 
and a gruesome story was told of a 
monkey's prowess in a rat-pit with a 
hammer. 

And so along the quay again, and up 
Dog Bank and Pilgrim Street into pros- 
perous Newcastle, which boasts some of 
the richest merchants, and has some of the 
finest hotels, in the United Kingdom. 



CHAPTER XII 



LEEDS 



My tour to be continued inland, I took the 
train for Leeds, just then under the red 
cloud of murder. 

Indeed, throughout the whole duration 
of my tour murder was ever present, for 
the most part caused by drink, responsible 
thus not only for most of the distress I 
have seen and described, but for mad 
bloodguiltiness also. Mr. Justice Gran- 
tham — it was whilst charging the grand 
jury at Durham — directly laid the re- 
sponsibility for much of the crime on the 
publicans, who, however drunk a man 
may be, continue to serve him until the 
last spark of reason has been extinguished, 
the will-power altogether paralysed, and 

the man becomes a mere animal. The 
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murder that everybody in Leeds was 
talking about when I reached that city 
was the case of Emily Dawson, strangled 
in Belgrave Street, one of the most horrible 
tragedies of drink that one has heard of. 
It was in a public-house near King Charles 
Croft that I learned the particulars, for the 
case was being generally discussed by the 
crowd in the bar. Although it was just 
past noon the gas jets were alight, and 
although so early, nearly everybody in the 
stifling room was more or less drunk. 
The fat publican and his lads could not 
hand the drink fast enough, and it was 
amusing indeed to hear his grave pro-? 
nouncement on a crime for which he or 
one of his class is directly responsible. 

There is distress both in Leeds and in 
Bradford, but I do not think it can be 
attributed in either city to the intemperance 
of the poor. It is amongst the loafing 
sporting class that the Leeds and Bradford 
publicans find their best, z>., their mo$t 
drunken, customers. The very poor in 
Leeds are the Jews, employed in the 
tailoring or slipper-making trades, and the 
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wretched girls who work in the big 
clothing factories. The Jews are notori- 
ously a sober race, and with the exception 
of Jewish millionaires, I do not remember 
ever to have seen a man of this race the 
worse for liquor. You can walk all over 
the Ley lands, the Jewish quarter of Leeds, 
that strange Hebrew town, with its 12,000 
inhabitants, in the heart of the Yorkshire 
city, and though public-houses abound, 
where " black beer " seems to be a speci- 
ality, you are not likely to see a single 
drunken Jew. Perhaps one reason, in 
addition to their characteristic sobriety, 
is that they are far too busy at their work 
to waste any time in public-houses. Men 
and women here will work fourteen, 
fifteen, or sixteen hours a day just to make 
a few pence over and above what they 
require for their modest wants, the few 
pence daily towards the little capital which 
is to enable the man or woman who has 
been sweated to go into business and 
sweat in his or her turn. 

When I first visited Leeds for my book 
" The White Slaves of England " — as 
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there described — I found a company of 
Jew slipper-makers hard at work past mid- 
night. This time, again, I walked about 
the Leylands late at night, when most 
workers of the big city had long since 
been a-bed, and glancing through the 
area-railings into cellar-kitchens, the miser- 
able, underground one-roomed "homes" 
and workshops combined of so many 
hundreds of the Leeds poor, could watch, 
not without admiration, the feverish activity 
with which here the needle, there the 
hammer, were being plied. 

I wish I could have brought away a 
photograph of one scene at which I gazed 
for many minutes. In a small cellar- 
kitchen, rented, perhaps, at 2s. 6d., a 
ragged Jewish family was hard at work 
tailoring. They were sitting round a table 
on which was an oil-lamp, working as if 
their lives depended upon their speed — as 
probably they did. There was an old man 
and two women, and two youths and a 
girl. A child was asleep on the bedj on 
which was heaped up a pile of garments. 
Other garments were strewn about the 
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floor. Not a word seemed to be spoken, 
each bending over the task, but now and 
again a face would be lifted ; and it is those 
faces, seen in that light, that would have 
tempted an artist— faces in which a grim 
determination to survive and to conquer 
quand mime battled against the ravage of 
each and every privation. 

How I wished I might go down those 
stairs and knock at the door, and ask for 
information ! But my experience of the 
Leeds Jews is that they will never tell 
the truth about their condition. They are 
always frightened that if they confess to 
the wretchedness of their lives and their 
great poverty, the Government — they do 
not understand the English Government 
— may hold them undesirable, and put 
them on their travels again. So a man 
who may not have had a square meal for 
a month will tell you that he is doing 
splendidly, has money in the bank, and 
" quite a nice lot of jewellery in his 
cupboard at home." 

Such was my experience in Leeds five 
years ago, and such it was this year also. 
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For the rest, the Leylands folk resent the 
intrusion into their muddy and narrow 
streets of anyone not of their race. Im- 
precations in Yiddish are muttered as you 
pass by, and evil glances are shot out 
under lowering brows. Indeed, at one 
house at which I knocked, desiring to be 
directed, I was formally and at length 
anathematised. An old man with a flow- 
ing beard came to the threshold, and with 
both hands uplifted called down upon me 
in Hebrew all the evil that my worst 
enemy could desire. No doubt they have 
every reason to be bitter. Hard slavery 
is theirs for years before they can reach a 
position of even decent living. Many of 
the Jews, young men and women, who 
come to Leeds every year to take employ- 
ment in the tailors' shops or the slipper- 
making sheds, are imported under iniquitous 
and usurious contracts by their fellow- 
countrymen, who, advancing the passage 
money, have these workers, ignorant of 
the country, the law, the language, entirely 
at their mercy. 

In Leeds this abominable padrone 
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system, so much practised in London and 
Paris and other big towns by unscrupulouis 
Italian speculators, flourishes amain — to 
such an extent, indeed, that, for the pro- 
tection of the emigrants themselves, some 
such law as the American Contract Labour 
Law might well be introduced into England 
also. At any rate, the contracts might be 
inquired into. 

My inquiries amongst the poor girls 
who work in the huge and prosperous 
clothing establishments of Leeds were 
depressing in the extreme. When I was 
there last, whilst everybody interested in 
the workers deplored the miserable con- 
ditions under which they lived and 
worked, the impression I received was 
that things were going to mend, that 
better times were coming. That was, 
for instance, the scrap of comfort with 
which I came away from Adel Grange, 
the house of Miss Ford, a charitable 
lady who interests herself in the poor 
tailor-girls of Leeds, and who gave me 
much of the information which I used 
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in my chapter on that class of white 
slavery. 

That was four or five years ago. On 
my return to Leeds I find that things, if 
not worse, have not improved an iota. 
The wages are as miserable as ever, the 
work is as precarious, and all the old 
iniquities are flourishing. Girls are fined 
for a few minutes' lateness ; they are 
forced to contribute weekly to the kitchen 
of their factory, although they may never 
make use of it ; they are forced to provide 
themselves with " sewings " which they 
may never use, and needles at treble the 
outside price, from the firm. A girl who 
buys her needles or sewings (thread, silk, 
etc.) outside is liable to instant dismissal. 
A foreman prowls round the factory in the 
evening, after the girls have gone, and 
examines their machines and lockers to 
see if this rule has been broken. Also 
the old tyranny continues of forcing the 
girls to attend the factories day after day 
when there is no work, just because their 
Mr. Wholesale Snip does not like his 
neighbours to know that there is no work 
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being done in his establishment. Many 
of the girls are so weak from want of 
food that they cannot drag themselves 
to the factories. Dismissal is the 
consequence. 

As to my poor friends the English 
slipper-makers of Leeds, the Jewish com- 
petition has definitely killed them out. I 
had a few names and addresses of men 
whom I had visited in Leeds last time, 
who by dint of working 15 or 16 hours a 
day could earn their i8s. a week, but of 
these I could find only one. The rest had 
" gone under." 

The one survivor was Mr. John Coyle, 
of Turkington's Yard, in High Street 
Turkington's Yard, like all the courts in 
that poverty-stricken district of Leeds, is 
a maze of rickety and squalid three- 
roomed cottages, without air or light, 
where the sanitary arrangements are as 
disgraceful as, for instance, in the purlieus 
of Lime Kiln Lane, Liverpool, and where 
for the most part the wretched tenants 
have to pay each week in the way of rent 
50 per cent, of their miserable earnings. 
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At the time of my call — it was long after 
dark — there was some trouble in Turking- 
tdn's Yard, for I found one policeman 
standing at the entrance of the long 
passage which led to it, another at the 
extreme end of the passage, whilst a third 
was visible in the court itself. I had 
despaired of finding poor John Coyle in the 
flesh. I had imagined that what he had 
formerly described to me as ** the monotony 
of a slipper life/' or the starvation ensuing 
from it, might have driven him also **under,'' 
or at least away from Turkington's Yard. 
But there he was, poor fellow, with his 
one son, in his damp, cold kitchen, which 
looked out on a brick wall six feet from 
the window, and what he told me was this : 
" I had to abandon slipper-making. There 
is no room in the trade for Englishmen. 
I was starving at it." 

" And now } " I said. 

*' Now I am starving still, but not quite 
so badly. If I had tried to fight on at the 
slippers, my boy and myself would now be 
in the workhouse. So now I am working 
at babies' shoes.*' 
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" I hope you are doing well at it," I 
said, though a glance round the miserable 
room was sufficient to answer the question. 

" I am working very hard," he said, 
''and I am earning about los. a week; 
out of which I have to pay the rent of this 
cottage." 



CHAPTER XIII 



BRADFORD 



Although Bradford is within a few minutes 
by the train from Leeds, the impression it 
produces is altogether a different one. 
There is less fog and smoke here, and 
a certain air of prosperity prevails. To 
begin with, the town is almost entirely 
built of stone ; brick houses can be 
counted, and of bricklayers there are 
perhaps not ten in the town. And again 
you may walk about Bradford a whole 
afternoon and not see a single pair of bare 
feet. I am sure that if a woman showed 
herself in the streets of Bradford, as they 
show themselves by the score in the streets 
of Glasgow — naked as to her feet — she 
would incontinently be mobbed 

Also, Bradford has the hypocrisy of cer- 
tain other towns to which I have made 
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reference. It also hides away as best it 
can, down passages and in courtyards, the 
miserable homes of its very poor. If you 
walk from Ripley, up Broomfields. the 
impression is favourable enough ; that is 
to say, again, if you do not penetrate 
under the little archways and down the 
passages into the areas in the middle of 
the blocks. Here are hundreds of families 
living in cellar - kitchens, subtefranean 
dwelling-houses, cold, dark, and damp, for 
which a weekly rent of 2S. is exacted. 
The cellar - kitchen is reached from the 
level of the yard, or of the street, down 
a filthy staircase. It consists of one 
room, and one only, without convenience 
of any kind, and in these single-roonis 
whole wretched families are living piled 
up together. If you walk down George 
Street — where, by the way, a large number 
of these kennels have been closed up by 
the Town Council — ^you can see such 
rooms, and the miserable people inhabiting 
them. In this respect the Broomfield 
district, George's Street, Long Lands, and 
White Abbey in Bradford, to say nothing 
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of many districts in Leeds, are more miser- 
able than any parts of Pariahdom. The 
single-room cellar-kitchen, below the world, 
seems to me the degradation of the human 
dwelling-place. 

Apart from these "homes," the Brad- 
ford labourer is not too badly housed. 
If he can pay 4s. 3d. a week he can 
rent a fairly comfortable cottage. More- 
over, the slums are coming down in every 
direction. In this respect Bradford 19 
showing a commendable energy. At the 
same time, one wonders where the crowds 
who are being turned out of the con- 
demned areas will hereafter house them- 
selves, and as to this, nobody seems able 
to give any satisfactory answer. I say, 
*' if a man can pay 4s. 3d. a week." 
Certainly, apart from my friends the 
wool-combers, who are the worst paid 
class of men in England, wages are very 
good in Bradford. As the French say, 
** Quand le batiment va, tout va " (when 
building is brisk, all trades are brisk). 
And owing to the boom in building in 
Bradford, most trades are good. 
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The average wage of a mason is lod. 
an hour ; a plumber gets from rod. to is. ; 
the very navvies employed by the Cor- 
poration earn their 6d. an hour. So that, 
generally speaking, Bradford is not lying 
when it puts on its smug, stone-fronted, 
well-shod air of prosperity. 

Still, when an able-bodied man, answer- 
ing your questions, says to you, " Four 
and threepence is the wage I earned last 
week, and that is because there was no 
work for us except on Monday night. 
Since then I have had to play!" you 
have to admit that the prosperity, if only 
superficial, is at least not general. 

This statement was made to me in the 
Wool-combers' Club in Albert Buildings, 
which was the first place to which I 
directed my steps on reaching Bradford. 
There are at least 4,000 operatives engaged 
in the unhealthy and laborious task of 
wool-combing, and amongst these the dis- 
tress is great — ^greater than ever, for, 
for various reasons, the war amongst 
other things, the textile trade has been 
very slack in Bradford of late, and 
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amongst the night-shift workers "play- 
ing " has been going on very exten- 
sively. Playing, or *'Iahking," means in 
Bradford to be out of employment 
because the factories are not running, 
and so to be standing about the streets 
in the wet and cold, or brooding over an 
empty grate with a stomach as empty. 

Many of these *' players " make 
desperate efforts to earn a little money 
honestly, and it is pathetic in the extreme 
to see the number of big men who try to 
sell you things in the streets, flowers or 
bootlaces, or almanacks ; men who are 
only too willing to work, who are hunger- 
ing for work — ^albeit it is work which robs 
them bit by bit of manhood, strength, and 
life. Things have become worse in Brad- 
ford amongst the wool-combers since the 
masters formed themselves into a syndi- 
cate, and this syndicate now controls the 
whole labour market. 

'* They want half as much again for the 
same money," said a wool-comber to me, 
" and I do not see how I can sweat more 
than I did before." 

M 
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The masters being in confederation, 
that is to say, competing no longer amongst 
themselves, have the wretched men and 
women entirely at their mercy, and if the 
wages have not been reduced below the 
4Y,d. and 3d an hour which were formerly 
paid, it is because there is a point in misery 
and starvation below which it is impossible 
to live. And as men and women must be 
had to mind die wool-combing machines, 
with their ratde and stench in the foul, 
dust-charged glow of the devil's hoils, at 
least sufficient coppers must be thrown 
from the huge profits of wool-combing to 
the workmen and workwomen to enable 
them to subsist. 

The women have been having a very 
bad time. Since their husbands, working 
on the night-shifts, have had to play, they 
have been forced to work their utmost in 
the daytime to keep the "home," cellar- 
kitchen, over their heads. 

*' Where I should be," said a night-shift 
man to me, "had it not been for my old 
woman, God only knows. I have been 
playing for the last two months." 
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For, as Mr. Samuel Shaftoe, J. P., who 
is the secretary of the Bradford and 
District Machine Wool-combers' Associa* 
tion, pointed out to me : 

" A wool-comber, working in great heat, 
working in hot suds, and so on, is not in a 
physical condition to do work outside. He 
hasn't the strength necessary. I could 
mention many cases of men who have 
tried «to work as labourers, and who had to 
give in after an hour or two, or even 
earlier. A wool-comber is chained to his 
miserable trade for life." 

It is not, as a rule, a long one. Many 
of the poor fellows whom I met in Brad- 
ford five years ago have "gone under." 
Amongst these is the man who was known 
as the Walking Skeleton, such ravages had 
the heat and dust of the devil's hoil wrought 
upon a once well-constituted frame. Wool- 
combing has done for him long before his 
day. For my old friend, Jim Berry, a man 
who has worked nearly sixty years at wool- 
combing, and "who never made i6s. a 
week" all the years he worked, wool- 
combing has taken his sight 
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"Almost blind is Jim now," they said, 
and I learned that* for the last year he has 
had to depend on what his daughters earn 
in the wool-combing sheds. On the other 
hand, certain rules, tending to minimise 
the danger of that terrible disease known 
as anthrax, are now enforced by the Home 
Secretary's orders in all wool-combing 
establishments. 

One of these rules provides that no 
operatives shall eat their food in the rooms 
where the machinery is at work, and 
where, in consequence, the air is full of 
poisonous dust As, however, the masters 
do not allow their machines to stop running 
for a single minute, the men must either 
disobey this rule, to the peril of their lives, 
or go through all the exhausting night of 
heat and noise and strain without any 
food. And as they won't do the latter, 
they adopt the other alternative. So that 
we have not heard the last of cases of 
anthrax amongst the Bradford poor. 

I spent one long afternoon walking 
about the poorer quarters of Bradford, 
notably Long Lands and the district, with 
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Mr. Shaftoe. This is slumland, indeed, 
with its foul cellar-kitchens and its half- 
penny shops, where ha* penn'orths of every 
commodity are retailed. Through the 
windows of the cottages, or down through 
the area railings, one could see very sad 
sights of squalid poverty indeed. But of 
drunkenness I saw very little, and I was 
told that the number of cases dealt with 
by the magistrates, even on Monday 
mornings, is small. Certainly out at 
White Abbey, where the Irish colony 
lives, one sees more of it. But this can 
be said of the Bradford poor — mainly re-p 
cruited from the ranks of the wool-combers 
— they are a hard-working and temperate 
set of people. Their sufferings are not 
of their own making, as in other towns. 
This sweating of the Bradford wool-comber 
is one of the most iniquitous things in 
English industry. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DRUNKENNESS AMONGST WOMEN IN 

MANCHESTER 

It was with many misgivings that, on 
leaving Leeds, I took the train to Man- 
chester. The vastness of the huge 
Northern metropolis intimidated me, see- 
ing the time I had at my disposal for 
exploring its bos fonds. The first week 
of my Squalid Journey was spent entirely 
in the Manchester slums, yet, when I left 
to proceed to Liverpool and Dublin, I felt 
that I had but touched the fringe of my 
subject. So it was indispensable that I 
should return to Manchester a second 
time, and for a visit of at least equal 
duration. 

This time I had something definite to 
go upon, a guiding-thread to follow. My 

past experience in the three Kingdoms 
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had made it painfully clear to me that 
drunkenness is, in the main, both directly 
and indirectly responsible for much of the 
misery I had witnessed. 

Now Manchester was under the as- 
persion of being, as regards the intem- 
perance of women, one of the worst cities 
in the United Kingdom, and, of course, 
where there is drinking by the women 
also, the homes of the poor cannot but be 
dreadful. This accusation levelled against 
Manchester had already, during my first 
visit, surprised me, for I had seen nothing 
in any way to justify it. As a matter of 
fact, I had seen very few women of the 
better class drinl^ing in the bars, as is so 
common a sight in Liverpool, and though 
in the lower beerhouses there were plenty 
of women to be found, I can truthfully say 
that I only met one drunken woman in 
the streets of Manchester during the seven 
days of my first visit It is true that she 
was very drunk indeed, staggering from 
side to side of the pavement of Ducie 
Street, under the contemptuous observation 
of the Jews who abound in that part of 
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Manchester, and who, sober people them- 
selves, have a very pronounced contempt 
for a foolish and ruinous vice. 

Determined to investigate the matter as 
fully as possible, my first visit, on my 
return to Manchester, was to the oflfices 
of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Association in Temple Chambers, Braze- 
nose Street, where I had the advantage of 
seeing and conversing with the lady 
secretary, as well as with the lady who 
acts as police court missionary at 
the Salford Police Court. There were 
also other ladies present, and the 
conversation soon became general on 
the squalid subject which had taken me 
there. 

The accusation; it was generally held, 
was manifestly unjust to Manchester, 
" although, " said the police court mission- 
ary, '* if you were to ask me if it be true 
about Salford, I should hesitate before 
answering, for things there are very bad 
indeed, and are always getting worse." 

Much drinking there was, it is true, 
amongst operatives, and even better-class 
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women in Manchester. Amongst opera- 
tives it is perhaps the laundresses and the 
cigar factory women who exceed the most, 
the habit being no doubt due to the nature 
of their work. But generally it was be- 
coming quite common for women and 
girls to frequent public-houses openly. 
You could see thqai standing in the 
doorways hailing in their friends. Stand- 
ing treat was quite common amongst the 
girls. And if the curse amongst women 
was not as apparent as might be expected 
from its extent — as demonstrated by the 
statistics of the police courts — that was 
owing to the fact that many of the public- 
houses had nice, quiet, convenient back 
entrances by which women could slip in 
and out without being observed. Also 
the wine licenses granted to confectioners* 
shops were productive of great mischief. 
Many of the cases which came before the 
magistrates were those of young women 
who had got drunk on port at these shops. 
Now, for leading to riotous and quarrel* 
some conduct, there is no worse liquor 
than port. 
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The largest number of females dealt 
with by the Salford Police Court Mission 
were women between the ages of 20 and 
30, run very close by women of between 
30 and 40. Some typical cases are given 
by the missionary: — Two young women 
of 27 and 28 have been in every home 
in Manchester. There is now no ad- 
mittance for them anywhere. Two others, 
23 and 30, are hopeless inebriates. One 
young girl of 23 said " she could not live 
without her glass of beer." Of two 
women, each 48 years of age, one "was 
dying for a drink '' as she came out of 
prison, while the other is a mother of 
seven children, and had been drinking 
for eight years. The Jane Cakebread 
variety of dipsomaniac is abundant in the 
annals of the Manchester and Salford 
Police Courts. Against one woman, aged 
61, 55 convictions have already been re- 
corded; a woman of 55 has been convicted 
50 times ; whilst a woman of 45 has been 
convicted no less than 60 times. 

**The greater part of convictions for 
habitual drunkenness," says Mrs. Jessy 
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Hardwicke, "are from the age of -36 to 
55, though some live on longer in their 
degradation. We sometimes, however, 
see girls of 15 and 16 placed in the dock 
for drunkenness." 

"What shocks me most in connection 
with this drinking among women," said 
one of the ladies who was present, **is 
that they often take their little children 
into the public-houses with them. I am 
constantly seeing perambulators standing 
outside these houses or inside the corridors." 

This Women's Christian Temperance 
Association is doing good work in Man- 
chester and Salford. An institution in 
connection with it is a retreat for inebriate 
women, known as The Grove, which is out 
at Fallowfield. The Grove is a retreat, 
not a reformatory, although no woman is 
admitted except under a magistrate's order. 
The detention of patients cannot be for a 
less period than one year, and often lasts 
for three. Both rich and poor women are 
admitted. The working-class inmates do 
all the work of the house, under the 
supervision of matrons. 
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I thought it would be interesting to hear 
what the Superintendent of this retreat 
might have to say on this all-important 
question of drunkenness amongst women, 
so one evening I took the Fallowfield 
tramway. It was with some difficulty that 
I found the house in the Egerton Road, at 
the bottom of a small private park, under 
trees — a cheerful-looking place, with bright 
lights at the windows and a pleasant garden 
around, and no signs of restraint anywhere. 
Still, after I had rung the bell, the parti- 
cular nature of this establishment began 
to manifest itself. There was a jangling 
of keys and the rattling of bolts. Being 
guiltily conscious of having recently par- 
taken of a modest quencher, as an antidote 
to the cold on the top of the tram, it was 
not without trepidation that I watched the 
door being locked behind me, and followed 
the matron with the jangling keys into the 
presence of the Lady Superintendent, a 
young woman whom I should adjudge to 
be a person of remarkable common sense, 
and an excellent disciplinarian. 

She declared that she had no statistics 
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to enable her to say whether Manchester 
showed more drunkenness amongst women 
than other cities — " it seems, however, a 
very unjust accusation." 

Speaking of the home, she said : " We 
had 128 applications for admission last 
year, of whom 30 were admitted. During 
the same period we discharged 1 2 patients 
as cured/' 

** Cured ? " I said. '' I have always 
understood that when once a woman gives 
way to habitual drunkenness, there is no 
hope of cure for her." 

''That is quite a popular mistake," said 
the matron. ''A fair percentage of those 
who are discharged as cured from this 
retreat never break out again. As to say- 
ing that because a certain number of 
women, after leaving the homes, return to 
their evil habits, the system of temporary 
confinement and restraint must be de- 
scribed as a failure, that is as unfair as it 
would be to denounce our prison system 
because many discharged prisoners fall 
back again into crime. Miss Pritchard, 
who was superintendent here before me. 
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frequently received visits from former 
patients, and many letters full of expres- 
sions of thankfulness. Here is a typical 
one : ' Dear Miss Pritchard, — You will 
think that I had forgotten you, the time 
is so far past since I wrote to you, but, dear 
friend, I shall never forget you. Had I 
never known you, 1 perhaps should never 
have been what I am to-day, a happy and 
God-fearing mother. I know you will be 
glad to hear from me, and to know that I 
am still going on right. ... It is nearly 
three years since I left you, and 1 can 
truly say they have been very happy years 
with me.' " 

** Slowing down " is not practised at The 
Grove. Patients, from the moment of 
their admission, are deprived of all alcoholic 
stimulants. As a rule, they conform to the 
rules of the house. When a patient proves 
hopelessly refractory, an order for her 
removal is applied for to the magistrates. 

On the whole, therefore, my inquiries 
into the awful question of female intem- 
perance in Manchester were reassuring. 
For if this plague exists, strong measures 
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are also being taken to combat it. I have 
referred to one institution existing for this 
purpose. I could mention many more, and 
in due course shall have occasion to 
describe the splendid work of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission. All this was reas- 
suring, at a time when I needed such 
consolation. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE POOR OF MANCHESTER 

I THINK of all the cities 1 have visited, 
Manchester, with its infinite suggestions 
of gloom and distress and human suffering, 
is the most distressing. Is it the climate 
which produces this effect ? What more 
sinister picture, for instance, could the 
mind of a Veretschagin, or of a Des 
Groux, conjure up than the black depths 
of the Irwell, seen through the iron grat- 
ings opposite the Palatine Hotel, when 
the afternoon sun, swathed in Manchester 
fog and smoke, hangs over Deansgate like 
a disc of livid fire. 

Such was the scene that I looked upon 
one afternoon ere turning my steps to- 
wards Millgate, on the way to Angel's 
Meadow. Before that I had wandered 

about Strangeways and the Jewish quarter 
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in an atmosphere of fog and rags, with 
mud underfoot and on every side, in the 
miserable little shops as on the faces of 
the poor aliens, muttering in strange gib- 
berish at the street comers. I had taken 
in evidences of such painful distress, that 
the mighty pile of the Assize Courts and 
of the adjoining gaol seemed a monument 
less of justice than of oppression. For it 
must be hard, indeed, to live an honest 
life where life is so hard, where tempta- 
tions of every kind abound; and it oc- 
curred to me that if the streets and the 
houses were cleaner and brighter, and if 
the number of dram-shops were much less, 
the Assize Courts might be less imposing 
and the prison less formidable. But here, 
too, human charity does what it can to 
render less painful the associations of this 
dreadful place ; and as I passed the huge 
gateway, behind which are the cells and 
the lash and the gallows, I remembered a 
pleasant sight I had witnessed there early 
one morning during my first visit to 
Manchester. 
Close upon 1 7 poo prisoners pass through 
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the gates of Strangeways Gaol every year, 
and in the mornings, at half-past six in 
summer, and at half-past seven in winter, 
you may see, collected round the gateway, 
a group of ladies and gentlemen, agents 
of various charitable societies, waiting for 
the prisoners to come out. There are 
ladies from the Prison Gate Mission, from 
the Religious Institute, and from the 
Central Hall. The women are released 
first, and to them welcoming hands are 
outstretched. Those who will can be 
accompanied to the Mission Rooms, where 
breakfast awaits them, and where, whilst 
breakfasting, they are prayed to and con- 
versed with. The men come out a little 
later, and are entertained in the same way. 
Efforts are made to find work for both 
men and women. 

Reverting to the drink question, it may 
be noted that a few months ago the secre- 
tary of the Discharged Prisoners* Aid 
Society (Female Branch) stated to a cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian 
that in nearly every case which the 
Society has to deal with, intemperance 
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was the primary cause of the prisoner's 
downfall. 

Gambling has also much to answer for 
in the misery of so many Manchester 
homes. Backing horses seems as common 
here amongst women as in Newcastle. 
In the smoke-rooms of the licensed houses 
little else than the races was being talked 
about; and, curious to relate, the Man- 
chester police seem very tolerant to even 
more dangerous forms of gambling. For 
instance, is it not rather difficult to believe 
that during Manchester Race Week, three- 
card-trick men were allowed openly to ply 
their notorious swindle in the public 
omnibuses ? I saw a lad robbed of over 
30s. by such a gang. Patriotism, by the 
way, is now being worked by these 
sharpers as an additional bait, and you are 
no longer invited to find the Queen of 
Spades, but General Baden- Powell instead. 
To what base uses, indeed, has come the 
hero of Mafeking ! 

My visit to Angel Meadow was to visit 
the doss-houses where the homeless poor 
and the tramps find shelter. I found some 
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difficulty in getting out of that district at 
all. It came on to rain heavily, and I 
tried in vain to get a cab. 

" Not likely/' said a hansom-cab driver 
to me — ** not likely that I'll take my cab up 
there to have it bashed in with bricks." 

I fancy the man must have had other 
reasons for objecting to the fare, because, 
though I subsequently spent some hours 
in various parts of the Angel Meadow 
district, and went into more than one com- 
mon lodging-house, I did not meet with 
any hostility on the part of the people. 

I found the Manchester fourpenny 
lodging-houses, as a rule, cleaner and 
more orderly than those I have visited in 
other cities, and I understood that in none 
of these houses may any intoxicating 
liquor be brought in. It is true that most 
of the lodgers did not seem to require 
any additional stimulant. In one of these 
houses there are "beds" for over 400 people. 
Various tramps with whom I conversed 
expressed great horror of the Manchester 
** spikes," and I heard many references to 
the outrage at Crumpsall Workhouse, 
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where a wretched paupef* lunatic was 
brutally done to death by an attendant 
now in penal servitude — a case which has 
called forth a special order from the Home 
Secretary regulating the notification of all 
the deaths of pauper lunatics in Union 
Workhouses. 

Both in Angel Meadow and in Ancoats 
I heard splendid accounts of the work 
done in these districts by the Wesleyan 
Mission to which 1 have already referred. 
In connection with this mission there is a 
men's labour yard and casual ward. Every 
morning scores of outcast men apply at 
the Central Hall, the headquarters of the 
mission, for relief and shelter, and are inter* 
viewed by the head of this department^ 
Mr. Sackett. To approved applicants a 
card is handed, which entitles them to 
admission to the labour yard at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Wood-chopping is done in this yard, 
which is managed and appointed in a way 
similar to the Church Labour Home in 
Liverpool. Every man has to work till 
5 o'clock, by which time he is expected 
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to have earned enough to have paid in 
advance for his supper, his bed and his 
breakfast If a man chops and ties 50 
bundles of firewood in the allotted time, 
he is considered to have given a fair 
equivalent for the accommodation to be 
received. 

Mr. Sackett, whom I interviewed in his 
oflfice at the Central Hall, described the 
men as most willing. 

**I have," he said, **a high admiration 
of the tramp class that come into our hands^ 
and of their anxiety to work. Our system^ 
you see, differs from that of the casual 
ward in the workhouses. Our men work 
before they are accommodated, which is as 
much as to say that they pay in advance 
for what they get. They are not humiliated 
with the thought that they are receiving 
charity. Last year as many as 738,197 
bundles of firewood were chopped and 
bundled in the Hood Street Labour 
Yard." 

Casuals are allowed to spend two nights 
in the Wesleyan Casual Ward, seeking for 
work during the mornings. There is also 
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a night refuge for women in Great Ancoats 
Street. Another society in connection 
with the mission is the Aggressive League, 
whose object it is to waylay drunken men, 
and to endeavour, with aggressive per- 
sistency, to induce them to reform their 
ways. But many pages of a book might 
be devoted to a description of the various 
branches of good work which is being done 
in the wilderness of Manchester by this 
mission, whose annual report fills a volume 
of over 300 pages. 

In a recent issue of this most interesting 
publication, an account was given of the 
kind of food on which very poor families 
live in Manchester. ** As to food," it runs, 
''it was a common sight to see a large 

« 

family sit down to a dinner of potato hash, 
costing at the outside the sum of sixpence, 
spent as follows : Meat, threepence ; 
^tatoes, twopence-halfpenny ; onions, one 
halfpenny, with plenty of water, or as they 
csdl it, *dip.* Whole families often lived 
on sixpence a day. In many cases the 
slum-dwellers obtain everything on credit, 
for which they have to pay extra ; thus a 
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halfpenny a loaf on bread, a farthing on 
sugar, and a halfpenny on tea. This means 
often two shillings a week where there is a 
large family. This is very serious where 
there is only some i6s. or 17s. a week 
coming in." 

The textile trade seemed in as depressed 
a condition in Manchester as, in another 
branch, it was found by me in Bradford — 
this owing to the wars. I heard of houses 
in the habit of sending so many thousand 
pieces a week to the East which are send- 
ing nothing at all. The workers are, of 
course, the worst sufferers, and many 
hundreds of hungry men and women were 
** playing" in the streets of Manchester* 
But on this point I have no exact statistics, 
for the Secretary of the Textiles Workers* 
Association was absent each time I called, 
and I can only repeat the vague asser* 
tions I had from workpeople, commercial 
travellers, and such. 

In other trades in which women are 
engaged in Manchester and the district — 
and this is information which I obtained at 
the ofjfice of the Women's Trade Union 
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Council — the wages paid do not compare 
very favourably with other centres. A 
girl working in the cigar trade — ^and it 
will be remembered that there is much 
drinking amongst this class of workers — 
during an apprenticeship of three to five 
years, earns from 5s. to 12 s. a week. A 
skilled worker can earn from 1 7s. to 20s. a 
week when working full time. 

There are from 4,000 to 5,000 women 
employed in the tailoring trade in Man- 
chester, and allowing for the slack season, 
their average weekly wages do not exceed 
9s* They are subjected to the same 
customs of the trade as the tailoresses of 
Leeds. 

The " Song of the Shirt " is sung nightly 
in hundreds of garrets and cellar-kitchens 
throughput Manchester and Salford, and 
at the usual price for the doleful tune. 

Eight or nine shillings a week, but never 
more than twelve shillings, is what women 
earn in making aprons in Manchester, 
minus, of course, the cost of the sewings, 
the price of light, and the rent of the 
sewing-machine, which usually amounts to 
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IS. 6d. A competent worker can make 
48 aprons a day at 6d. the dozen ; 7s. or 
8s. a week, " with the customary deduc* 
dons," is earned by pinafore-makers, while 
makers of underclothing average from 5s. 
to 9s. a week. A tailor's machinist can 
earn from iis. to 14s. a week, machining 
trousers — retailed at 13s. a pair — ^at the 
rate of 6d. each. On the other hand, rent 
is high in Manchester. 

How difiScult it is even for a man in 
r^;ular employment in Manchester to 
make both ends meet, in view of the 
cost of rent and the lowness of wages, was 
impressed upon me by a painful scene 
which I witnessed at London Road Station, 
as I was taking the train to Nottingham, 
on the last flight but one of my Squalid 
Journey. A respectable workman was 
seeing his wife and litde daughter off. 
All burst out into piteous crying at the 
moment of flnal parting. 

Afterwards, when the woman had be- 
come more composed, she explained : 
"We have never been parted before, and 
now we are to be separated for months 
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and months. We have had to give over 
housekeeping, and I am going back to my 
father. My husband is a mason's labourer, 
and can earn sVad. an hour. Our rent 
was 5s. 6d." 

How poor she was was shown a little 
later, when she exclaimed : " Oh, but a 
cup of tea would do me good, and put a 
little heart into me I But how can I afford 
the 4d. } " 

There was a Jewish tailor-master in the 
compartment, who had told me that " sup- 
posing a girl's quick with her fingers, she 
can make 7s. a week at the buttonholes in 
my shop," who hereupon produced a flask, 
and turning to the crying woman, said : 
*' Have a drop of Scotch, my dear." 



CHAPTER XVI 



NOTTINGHAM 



I THINK that the pleasure which I felt in 
reaching Nottingham after leaving Man- 
chester was equal only to what I ex- 
perienced after a long railway journey had 
brought me from Berlin to Nuremberg, 
It was the same escape from the horror 
and unsightliness of modern industrialism 
to a place still alive with the beauties of 
the Middle Ages. And I do not think 
that there are many towns in England 
which can show a more pleasing sight, 
not only for light and colour, not only for 
architectural mtse'en'Schte, but also for 
animation, variety and surprise, than 
Nottingham on a Saturday night 

Here the dignity and picturesqueness of 

mediaeval times go hand-in-hand with the 

204 
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Startling effects of yesterday's creation, 
On some such old fa9ade as that of '' The 
Flying Horse" the electric light brings 
into most full relief each of the fifteenth 
century's builder's graceful coquetries, while 
hard by the flaring naphtha lamps of the 
hawkers near the Shambles make startling 
footlights to that set-scene which is the 
tiny house ill which the poet Kirkwhite 
was bom. 

It is indeed a joy and an artistic delight 
for one who loves the old times to wander 
about Nottingham when the lamps are lit,, 
not unmindful of the history of the ''home 
of caves." But, of course, my business in 
the town was not the quest of artistic 
delights, except in so far as they might 
point a sharper contrast with the things I 
was to see, to under-line, as it were, the 
horror which modern life has called into 
being in a city where all things — it being 
beautiful — should be beautiful also. 

I had not long to wait for my sudden 
awakening. No doubt in the mediaeval 
days all these narrow winding streets and 
alleys had echoed with the revelries of 
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roystering bands; no doubt your local 
Falstaff and his noisy crew had painted 
the town red, and I could quite imagine 
looking forth through yonder lattice- window 
the faces of Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, 
and all their merry men. But they did 
their roystering in those days with grace 
and charm. 

Whilst to-day ! 

''You will find an appalling amount of 
drunkenness in Nottingham amongst the 
women/' said to me in Manchester a lady 
interested in the Temperance Associa- 
tion ; '' and what has been said about 
Manchester is far more applicable to 
Nottingham." 

My way took me to one of the worst 
parts of the town, but long before I had 
reached the notorious Broad March corner, 
I had observed that the old days of Not- 
tingham's great prosperity had left an evil 
heritage of coarse excess. One little group 
particularly drew my attention. Do you 
remember a novel called " Sir Gibbie " } 
It was by George Macdonald, was it not } 
In a striking chapter at the beginning of 
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this book there is described how a little 
boy brings home, night after night, to his 
Edinburgh garret, his drunken and stagger- 
ing father. Well, that evening in Notting- 
ham I saw two children thus escorting a 
man who was evidently their father. He 
had one arm thrown round the lad's neck, 
and lurched along. On the other side of 
him, holding his cuff, and looking up into 
his face with fear and bewilderment, but 
^till helping to guide his reeling form, was 
a winsome little girl, a child maybe of nine, 
who had golden hair and large blue eyes, 
filling with tears. 

Not very many years ago your Notting- 
ham lace-maker could earn his £^^ £6, or 
jCy a week, and the women-folk engaged 
in the same industry a wage proportionate. 
Those were the days of reckless indul- 
gence — only the very few put money by — 
when wagonettes were hired on Saturday 
afternoon, and off we used to go to spend 
Sundays in the country, and often Mon- 
days too, and when "sovereigns were 
chucked about like water." 

There are many old men lounging about 
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the Streets or up in the " spike," or grovel* 
ling in the nameless squalors of Broad and 
Narrow Marsh, who in their prime were 
drawing their ;^250 or ;^300 a year. 

Nottingham was too prosperous, the 
habit of indulgence and excess was 
acquired ; and now that the lean kine 
have eaten up the fat, the younger 
generation has not unlearned the habit, 
has not learned restraint. But there are 
no more wagonettes. 

And the fact of this inheritance, perhaps 
more than the poor wages that are now 
earned, explains the poverty that does 
exist here. Men consider themselves 
well paid — ^as indeed they are, in compari- 
son with the Calais lace-makers — with 30s. 
a week. Few of the women earn more 
than I2S. Still the self-indulgence goes 
on. How some Nottingham women 
manage to afford twenty glasses of '* dog*s 
nose " — ** a glass of gin with just a drop of 
beer in it, my dear " — a day, one wonders ; 
but the fact remains that one may watch, 
say in the Albion or the Stag and Horns, 
women — ay and girls too — put this 
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quantity down in less hours than make 
the day. 

. The public-houses named and others, 
too, in the vicinity of Sneinton Market, 
are full all the afternoons after pay-day 
with work- women and the wives of working 
men. Here a piano is always going, at 
which some buffoon performs. Men and 
women sit about, the women as often as 
not with children in their arms. Peram- 
bulators are pushed up against the beery 
counters. At the stroke of five all the 
women vanish like a flock of frightened 
birds, like so many Cinderellas who have 
never left the costume of the ash-heap. 
For their husbands' teas have to be pre- 
pared with what skill and science the 
" dog s nose " may have left. 

And things being so, how can it be a 
matter for wonder that in bonny Notting- 
ham, that very heart of England, you see 
more squalid misery than you do n any 
other part of the three Kingdoms } I 
have seen down the Marsh children — 
barefooted and bareheaded, of course — 
in rags which Montgomery Street, Dublin, 
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or Tatlock Street, Liverpool, would stare 
at in horror. 

How can it be a matter for wonder that 
this Narrow Marsh is an Alsatia so for- 
midable that there is in Nottingham only 
one policeman who dare go down its alleys 
alone to arrest a man ? But it is not in 
the purlieus of Sneinton Market alone, nor 
at Broad Marsh comer, that one sees the 
debauchery which I have described — did I 
mention that in one public-house I saw a 
child of six lying helplessly drunk on the 
dais on wh ch the bu oon attached to the 
establishment was wont to perform ? It is 
the same all over Nottingham. In every 
establishment you can count at least as 
many women as men. 

Rents are dear here, again, in propor- 
tion to the wages earned. For two rooms 
up a slum courtyard you have to pay 
3s. 6d. 

But all is not black in the lives of the 
poor of Nottingham, that heart of Mid- 
England, Gentle influences are at work. 
Thanks to the Allotments Acts, even a 
poor inan can own one of the Nottingham 
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gardens and grow flowers, and bring into 
the squalor and stench and gloom of his 
life what is fair and fragrant. 

But, alas ! here again the publican, the 
all-pervading, has managed to transform 
into a copper Pactolus this stream of gentle 
influence. So you may see chalked up in 
various public-houses some such notice as 
the following one, which I copied in a 
house near Sneinton Market : 



2 PEPS 

PRIMMELARS 

WITH 

COLLORS, 

which means that on the following Sunday 
''at dinner-time," there would be held in 
that tap-room a flower show, or competi- 
tion amongst Nottingham gardeners, at 
which each competitor had to exhibit two 
pots of primulas, with collars. Each com- 
petitor would have to pay an entrance fee 
of 3d., and the prize would be 5s. If he 
subsequently spent the prize-money in 
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"dog's nose" or '*red neck," and fell, 
helpless, across the tender and fragile 
primulas, that would be his afl^r, and no.t 
the publican's. 



CHAPTER XVII 



BIRMINGHAM 



Leaving the town of lace and flowers, 1 

next took train for Birmingham, a city 

which, as it has always appeared to m^ 

by no means merits the bad reputation 

from which it suffers. It is all very well 

ta call it " Brum," and to laugh at the 

quality and nature of its manufactures. 

These may not be as poetical and as 

beautiful as lace and flowers; the fact 

remains that the streets are as fine and 

certainly as well-kept as in any city in 

England ; that the air, for a big town, is 

remarkably pure and fresh ; that it has 

within a few miles' walk most beautiful 

country districts; and, what concerns me 

more particularly, does not flaunt its vices 

and its poverty, as do so many other cities 
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which I could name. I saw no rags and 
no bare feet in Birmingham itself, and if I 
say nothing about its slums, it is because 
I was informed on many sides that these 
do not present any exceptional features^ 
and so, not wishing to charge this narrative 
with descriptions too often repeated, did 
not explore the regions of which Milk 
Street may be said to be the main 
thoroughfare. 

Still, I had hardly been in Birmingham 
one hour when, as I was passing down. 
Corporation Street, I caught sight of a face 
which bore an impress which I have so, 
well learned to recognise during the past 
three months — the impress of starvation. 
You read it in the eyes, on the lips ; and as 
you lie awake at nights, those eyes and 
those lips come up before you. The late 
Alphonse Daudet once told me that often, 
after returning home from a walk in the 
streets of Paris, for hours a feeling of 
depression and melancholy would be upon 
him, which he could not account for until 
suddenly there would rise up before him 
some haggard face he had seen that day 
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in the streets, forgotten at the time, and 
rioW remembered. 

This face in Corporation Street was that 
of ail old man, respectably dressed, who 
W2LS ambling along the footway. There 
was something in the man's bearing which 
told me that he must be an old soldier, 
and it seemed to me that it would be 
useful in these heroic days of patriotism 
and military ardour to learn why an old 
soldier should wear that look about the 
eyes and mouth, and, having doffed the 
Queen's Uniform, should have had to put 
on the Livery of Distress. 

So I accosted him with a ''Look hungry^ 
shipmate!" 

"i am that," he said, and afterwards 
gladly accepted an invitation to a pot of 
beer and a mouthful 

After we had sat down in a bar — I 
sitting between the soldier and an old 
gentleman of remarkably kind and benevo- 
lent expression, yet with something, too, 
about his face which I seemed to recognise 
— my new friend told me his story. He had 
been twenty-eight years in the Army, and 
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amongst other service had been at the 
taking of Pekin by the Anglo-French 
expedition. On his discharge, he was too 
old to find any work in any of the Govern- 
ment factories, where old soldiers are 
employed 

*' At the factory here the director just 
happened to be one of my old officers, but 
I was two years over the age, and he said 
he dare not take me on, but he would give 
me a shilling or two. And he afterwards 
sent me three half-crowns. So that all 
my missus and I have to live on is my 
pension of is. 6d. a day. Our rent for 
two rooms is 5s. 6d., so that there only 
remains 5s. for everything else. Now 
my wife is paralysed in the legs, and so 
I leave her all that. As for myself, I 
have a cup of tea in the morning, and, if 
I am out of work, that is all I have in the 
day, unless I meet one of the factory chaps 
and he gives me a little food. Sometimes 
I get a job minding the tramway lines 
at night when under repair. No, I don't 
have to trouble about the housework. 
Our next-door neighbour is a Surrey 
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woman, the same as my wife, arid so she 
comes in for an hour or so in the day." 

The beer having been disposed of, I 
presented the old soldier with a little 
money with which to buy some food at 
the counter, but he put it into his pocket 
and said, " I would rather keep that for 
the wife. There is nothing in the house 
just now.** 

The old gentleman on my left, who 
described his affairs with humorous toler- 
ance, had an income from a sick club of 
6s. a week, and what his wife could earn 
as a dressmaker, "which," he said, "as 
she is sixty-eight, is very little." He 
himself was over seventy, and could find 
no employment. He had 3s. gd. rent to 
pay for one room. 

"It would be rather hard to have to go 
to the workhouse at our age, wouldn't it ? " 
Then he added wistfully : " Do you think 
it will mean the house in the end } " And 
then he asked : " Don't you think it 
strange, sir, that after bringing up a large 
family, not one of our children should dp 
anything for us old folks ? There's a son 
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of mine in the Army, a pay-sergeant he 
is in Ireland He never even writes to 
us. Now, don't you think that strange ? '* 

Birmingham is not a ^^ drinking town/* 
and that explains why the poor one meets 
present, like the two old gentlemen of 
whom I have written, a respectable ap- 
pearance. The sight of a woman in a 
Birmingham bar in the better quarters of 
the city is an exception, but that wonien 
gamble there also was shown by various 
stories I listened to during my inquiries. 

The publicans keep better order here 
than in any other city I have visited 
Justice Grantham himself would be satis-' 
fied with their conduct 

On the whole, I was feeling quite 
cheerful when I took the train to Cradley 
Heath, in the Black Country, which is 
about nine miles from Birmingham. In 
the train I was told that everybody was 
making splendid wages in the chain-^ 
making ; but when I had reached that 
muddy inferno I found that in the con* 
dition of the women chain-makers ther6 
was to be noted very little, if any, im- 
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provement on the state of things which 
I had witnessed four years ago. Also 
children still have to work the bellows 
of the forges — supplying blast to the 
fuifnaces — for a few pence a day, and a 
profit of 50 per cent, to their masters. 
Dog-chains have to be forged at Y^d. 
a^piece, and the question of gleeds (fuel), 
which the workers have to find out of 
their wretched wages, has become more 
acute than ever since the great rise in 
the price of coal. 

Yes, I found the Black Country as 
black as ever — women, with large families 
to keep, earning at their Vulcan labours 
not 2d. in the hour. The chep-butcher 
(cheap-butcher) would be patronised by 
such families but once a week, as in the 
old days, and 3d. worth of " bits " would 
form the main of a Sunday dinner for six 
or seven. Many children still ignore the 
taste of cow's milk in Cradley Heath, and 
after weaning are still reared on "sop,'^ 
which is pap made of bread and hot 
water, flavoured with the drippings of the 
tea-pot. 
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From Cradley Heath I returned to 
Birmingham, and next took train to 
Bromsg^ove, where the poorest work- 
people in the three Kingdoms — ^the nailers^ 
or makers of hand-made nails — still ply 
their hopeless trade, and starve at it, 
whilst singing God's praises. 

At the station I heard of several 
Bromsgrove men who had returned from 
the wars badly wounded, and who were 
in a parlous position, owing to the strange 
sense of duty and g^titude which the 
nation harbours where its soldiers are 
concerned. There was one man who had 
one 1^ shot ofi^ and who was receiving 
IS. 6d. a day, a pension which was to 
continue for one year. There was another 
who had nine buUet-wounds in him, as he 
was prepared to demonstrate de visu^ who 
was getting nothing at all, but was eventu- 
ally to receive a medal, then being made 
in Birmingham. 

'' I am glad to say/' said to me that 
afternoon Mr. Powell, secretary of the 
Nail-makers' Co - operative Association, 
''that this wretched trade is dying out. 
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In our society alone the number has 
dwindled down to 60. The men have 
igone on to their allotments, and breed 
poultry, and grow flowers and fruit." 

Those who have remained faithful to 
their stalls can still earn their 7s. or 
8s. a week for 90 hours' work. Bread 
and tea-kettle broth is the main of their 
food. Those who have not the 3s. 6d. 
necessary for the bundle of iron to be 
worked up into nails, and can get 
no credit from the ''fogger," just starve. 
The fogger is a petty tradesman, who 
advances money, or rather goods, at 
usurious rates, and who is amongst the 
worst vermin of the parasite class in 
England. 

Your Bromsgrove nailer must still make 
his 240 tacks — finding his own fuel — ^to 
earn one penny. 

When I wrote about these poor people 
in 1896, I was accused, amongst other 
things, of gross exaggeration. Now here 
is a statement by Mr. Powell which I wish 
to quote. 

* * A few weeks after your article on the 
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Bromsgrove nail-makers appeared, an £ng« 
lish merchant who lives in Munich came 
down from Birmingham to see me, and 
asked me if what you had written was ' fi 
true statement of the case. I said, ' V 
cannot do better than show you what I 
showed the writer.' After I had taken 
him round, he said that you had under- 
stated the case ; that such misery was in- 
credible in a civilised country. He then 
gave me ;^5 to distribute amongst the very 
poorest, and since then — that is, four or five 
years ago — he has sent me regfularly every 
Saturday from Germany his cheque for 
25s., to help the worst cases here. And 
he is not a rich man." 

My tour came to an end the same even- 
ing in a cottage in Sidemoor, near Broms- 
grove, after I had shaken hands with a 
man of 90, as he sat over his meagre fire, 
with his hungry generations around him. 
He had worked at the nailing for close 
upon 80 years, and in the very best days 
had never earned more than i8s. a week. 
He "gave over" a few years ago, because 
he could not earn 2s. 6d. a week. 
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He is living on parish relief. I shook 
hands warmly with him, for in the dim 
twilight, with his tall, bowed form, his 
labour-loosened knees, his ravaged face, 
white locks, and twisted hands, he appeared 
to me the very embodiment and prototype 
of all the misery I had seen, of all the sad 
things of which I have had to write, 
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Bookman. — * A thrilling tale . . . the book will not disappoint those who like 
a sensational story.' 

For Three Moons. By Frances Campbell. 

Author of ' The Marriage of Thomasina,* &c Qoth, 6& 

Beriew of the Week. — * A novel which will be read from cover to cover, 
and only laid down with regret. It is full of incident, and dramatic to a 
degree.* 

iJtdy. — * A really charming story, full of strong, human interest and instinct 
with humour of that rare type that is at once bright and kindly.* 

Love has no Pity. By Frederick Langbridge. 

Author of ' The Dreams of Dania/ * Miss Honoria,' &c Cloth, 6s. 

Globe. — *■ Is sure to prove attractive. The tale both opens and closes a little 
melodramatically, but it is not without its lighter passages ; and though its 
leading female figure is not wholly sympathetic, she will no doubt have her 
admirers and partisans.' 

Urezpool Daily Mercury. — * The story is powerful and very cleverly written^ 
making an excellent novel.' 

Western Mercury. — * The story is very interesting. . . . The incidents are 
both striking and thrilling, and the interest is well sustained throughout.* 

Second Love. By T. W. Speight. 

Author of * The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,' * The Qiains of Qrcum* 
stance,' &c Qoth, 6s. — Secoptd Edition. 

Uteraiy World. — *■ Mr Speight shows a deal of power in plot construction. 

The tangled threads of the tale are skilfully unravelled. The story should 

find many appreciative readers.' 
llnndee Merciiry. — 'Mr Speight is a dexterous hand at story-telling, besides 

being an attractive writer. In '^ Second Love " he has found a theme after 

his own heart. Through its three hundred pages there are intermingled plot 

and counterplot of a very fascinating romance.' 
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The Minor Canon. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. 

Author of * Beyond these Dreams/ *The Stigma,' &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Glasgow Herald. — * The story 18 well written. The portrait of the Canon 

himself is drawn with considerable strength and skill.' 
Liyerpool Courier. — * The story is admirably told, and some of the characters 

are exceedingly well depicted.' 

The Red -Headed Man. By Fergus Hume. — Third Ediiian, 

Author of * The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,* &c. Pictorial cloth, 6s. 
World. — * ** The Red-Headed Man " is perhaps the best piece of work that Mr 
Fergus Hume has given us since he wrote '*The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab." . . . Brightly and smartly written, Mr Fergus Hume's tale contains 
not a single dull chapter.' 

An^el : A Cornish Romance. By Mrs Ensell. 

Author of * Lanherst,' * The Pearl of Lisnadon,' &c. Cloth, 6s. 

Black and White. — ^^ A story which is a pleasure to read. ^^ Angel" is an 

interesting tale.' 
Court Circular. — * Mrs Ensell has given us an exceedingly entertaining story, 

the merits of which will enhance the reputation she has gained by her 

previous works.* 

Many Days After. By C. Howell. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

Lady. — * A sensational story well worked out.' 

liyerpool Post. — * A sprightly tale, in which the interest is well sustained.' 

Standard. — * The book is well written.' 

literary World. — ^'The story is well written and undoubtedly interesting.' 

Aberdeen JoumaL — ^*We have thoroughly enjoyed this well written and 

finely conceived tale.' 
Western Mercury. — ^ The story is undeniably clever, and the treatment it 

that of a skilled writer.* 

The Yellow Bad^e. By Jean Middlemass. 

Author of * A Girl in a Thousand,' &c. Cloth, 6s. — Second Edition, 
Public Opinion. — ^The story is worthy of the author's reputation, and should 
be widely read.' 

An Aristocratic Detective. By Richard Marsh. 

Author of *The Beetle,' 'Frivolities,* *The Chase of the Ruby,' &c. 
Pictorial Cloth, 6s. — Fourth Edition in the Press, 

Court Circular. — * Mr Marsh tells in a very agreeable manner a number of 
detective stories of. the Sherlock Holmes order. The plots are very 
ingenious, and are cleverly worked out ; the book altogether will enhance 
the reputation of the author.' 

Liverpool Mercury. — ^'A series of smart detective stories told in excellent 
style/ 

The Vereker Family. By May Crommelin. 

Author of * Divil-May-Care,' * Bettina,' &c. Cloth, Ss^—Second Edition. 

Scotsman. — * In this volume of stories Miss Crommelin provides an agreeable 
variety of light literary confections for her readers . . . her short stories are 
quite as good in their way as her full-length novels.' 

Eastern Morning News. — *An interesting series of stories . . . The book is 
well got up, is nicely bound, and is altogether enjoyable.' 
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The Chains of Circumstance. By T. W. Speight. 

Aathor of ' Tlie Mjsteries oi Heroo D^ke,' &c Qoth, ^^Sec&md Ed. 

Uwpotf INdlj flOli.— '^'The Chaiiu of Circnmttance " is written with 
tlttt ftkill and power which luve marked all hn earlier books. It » grim, 
realistic and forcibly written. ** The Chains of Circumstance " is undoubtedly 
one of the best stories Mr T. W. Speight has ever written.' 

Greek Peasant Stories. By Neil Wynn Williams. 

Aathor ci * The Bayonet that Came Home/ &c. Qoth, 6s. 

Utttrntnra.^* Mr Neil Wynn Williams's collection of Greek Peasant Stories 
are, taken individually, artistic little sketches. Their chief interest lies in 
the delineation of the character of the modem Greek. The stories make 
pleasant reading.* 

SpMkar. — ^'Mr Neil Wynn Williams has written a book that pleases, like 
the narrative of an honest traveller, and in which one thing at least, the 
^ Notes from the Countryside, Greece,** is a bit of description that deserves 
to become classicaL* 

Her Promise True* By Dora Russell. 

Author of ' Footprints in the Snow,' &c. — Second Edition. 
WtllttB Mttrcury. — ' The work is admirably constructed, and the result is a 
novel that will be read with unflagging interest from beginning to end.* 

A Hospital Romance. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of * The Price of a Pearl,' * Life's Fitful Fever,' &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Atlieomun. — *The author writes with ease, and treats her subjects with 

taste. These stories can hardly fail to be read with pleasure. 
SootmiaiL — ^The tales are written with marked ability . . . they are 

excellent examples of the best style of religious fiction.* 

Rora Macdonald. By J. Gordon Phillips. 

Author of • The Laird's Wooing,' &c Cloth, 6s.^S€cond Edition. 

BrltiBll Weekly. — * There is in this book abundance of stirring incidents. We 
heartily commend the tale. It will prove delightful to boys, and indeed to 
all robust minds.' 

Diamanelin. By Sadi Grant. 

Author of * A New Woman Subdued,' &c. Cloth, 6s. 

SootnnaiL — * Up-to-dateness and novelty are certainly characteristics of this 
group of stories. The Boxers, the Plague, the Mandarins, and the Pirates 
of China furnish the chief matter. The stories are reflections of European 
life in China, and they also take us some way within the charmed circle of 
Chinese life and ideas.* 

Glasgow Herald. — * The stories are well told, and make up a readable volume.* 

Dundee Ck>arier. — * The book is replete with fascinating glimpses into the real 
life of the Celestial.' 

Irish Times. — ^'A series of excellent sketches, short, sharp, crisp and in- 
teresting.* 

Daily News. — ' The authoress deals principally with life in China during the 
plague epidemic and the late disturbances. In the ** Land of the Celestial ** 
the writer is quite at home, and her studies of Chinese life are both interesting 
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graphic. The stories are all good, more especially those entitled, 
e Wicked Mi San " and «• The Pity of it." ' 
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The Golden Tooth. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

Author of * The Angel of the Covenant, ' &c. Cloth, 6s. — Second Edition. 
Moming Post. — ^'An exciting bit of fiction. It it excellently done. Mr 

Cobban is a born novelist. . . . He has produced as entertaining a yarn 

as we have come across for many a long day.' 
Echo. — ' ** The Golden Tooth " may be recommended with confidence/ 
Academy. — * A quick, bustling story. Mr Cobban knows how to write and 

how to arouse the reader's interest straightway.' 
Glasgow Herald. — *Mr Cobban's plot is worked out with great skill, and 

holds the reader to the end.* 

The Secret of Mark Pepys. By F. J. Procior. 

Author of * Timothy Twill's Secret,' &c. With Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 

Scotsman. — * This is a story of love and adventure in a troubled region of 
Mexico during the troubled period immediately before the American annexa- 
tion of California. The story is strongly constructed, and possesses the 
merit of being written in a vigorous and picturesque style.' 

Court Circular. — * Mr F. J. Proctor's ** Secret of Mark Pepys " is a remark- 
able and very clever novel. It is full of incident and adventure, dramatic 
in tone, and makes us acquainted with life in the pastoral age of California.' 

Shylock of the River. By Fergus Hume. Pictorial cloth, 6s. 

By the Author of * The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.' 

Fifth Edition in the Press, 

literary World. — ***Shylock of the River" is quite the most brilliant 
detective story Mr Hume has given us since he made such a remarkable 
«* hit " in « The Mystery of a Hansom Cab." ' 

Kate Cameron of Brux. By J. E. Muddock. With Frontis- 
piece by Harold Piffard. Cloth, 6s. — Second Edition. 

Literary World. — *Mr Muddock displays considerable skill in transporting 
his readers into a past epoch. The style is bright and spirited throughout.' 

Aberdeen Press. — * A stirring romance written in Mr Mud dock's most robust 
style. This is one of the best of the many capital stories which Mr Muddock 
has written.' Speaker. — ' A vigorous and enthralling tale.' 

A Torn -Out Page. By Dora Russell. 

Author of * Her Promise True,* &c Cloth, 6s. — Third Edition. 

Glasgow Herald. — * Miss Russell's latest story is cleverly thought out and 
planned. . . . The scenes are distinctly clever. It is seldom we come 
across a book which is at once so healthy and exciting as this.* 

A Roman Mystery. By Richard Bagot. 

Author of * Casting of Nets,* Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. — Fourth Edition. 

Spectator. — ^'Mr Bagot has given us a most interesting book. The por- 
traiture is often excellent, and the author's intimate knowledi^e of Italian 
society is manifested at every turn.' 

The Mystery of Monkswood. By Mrs Lodge. 

Author of * The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent,' &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Daily Telegraph. — * A story which is unquestionably fraught with sustained 
interest from its first page to its last. Its heroine, Mona Wilford, is a really 
charming girl. 
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In the Kinir's Favour. By J. E. Muddock. — Second BdUim. 

Aathor of ' For God and the Czar,' ' Stripped of the TmseL' Qoth, 6s. 

tt finiitrt BodgVt. — ^ Mr Maddock't story it brightly and clearly told, and 
the spirit of the period dealt with has been reproduced in admirable fii^ion. 
Lovers of the hntorical novel will do well to gef^ In the King's Favour.*' ~ 
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Hoya Comey. By Mrs Bertram Tanqusray. Cloth, 6s. 

Bootatfter. — ^ Mrs Tanqneray has made a decided hit in ** Hoya Comey ** — 
an original and cleverly told tale.* 

David Polmere. By Mrs Lodge. 

Author of 'The Mystery of Monkswood,' 'The Daringfords,' &c 

Qoth, 6s. 
Blmiillglimm Oftntte. — ^'The story is unqoestionably interesting, and the 

characters cleverly drawn. The book should add to the author's reputation.' 
Laedl Mercnxy. — ^'The story is well told, and shows much knowledge of 

human nature.* 

Many Dausrhters. By Sarah Tytler. 

Author of ' Citoyenne Jacqueline. ' Cloth, 6s. — Seamd Edition, 

COMgOW Horald. — ^'This is a brightly-written, excellent tale of women*s 

work, and is highly to be recommended for girls.* 
Ixilll TimM. — ' Not for many years has Miss Sarah Tytler written such a 

lively book as ^ Many Daughters.** * 

The White Flower. By Clive R. Fenn. 

Author of * For the Old Flag,* &c With Frontispiece. Cloth, 6s. 

FeO]d0. — ' An excellent story admirably told.* 

U?«rpo01 Conrisr. — ^ Is surely one of the best novels of the year. A story 
of real live interest, and told in an excellent style and with true dramatic 
ring. «* The White Flower** will be enjoyed by all readers.' 

8k0t<dL — ^^ All lovers of good fiction should hustle for this book at the libraries. 

The Queen Wasp. By Jean Middlemass. 

Author of ' A Girl in a Thousand,' &c. Pictorial Qoth, 6s. Second 
Edition* 

BcOtBmaiL — *Mis8 Middlemass writes well up to her reputation in '^The 
Queen Wasp.** Stirring stories with complicated plots and romantic 
incidents have gained her considerable public favour, and her latest romance 
is quite as good as the best of its predecessors.* 

KaiUdlMter Courier. — ^***The Queen Wasp" is an excellent novel, and one 
which we can recommend to the attention of all in quest of interesting 
work.* 

Wa3rward Hearts. By Darby Ryan. Cloth, 6s. 

Dundee Courier. — 'A very pleasant tale, descriptive of the doings and sayings 
of children. The characters are clearly and intelligently outlined, and the 
author at once interests his readers in his charming heroine, ^ Sweet Addie 
Grey," who so lovingly and kindly guides the wayward hearts of her two young 
brothers. "Wayward HearU'* will prove delightful to all readers.* 
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Our Remarkable Pledger. By Harvey Buxon/ Cloth, 6s. 

Newcastle ClironiCle. — ^'This work should take a leading place among the 
novels of the year. It is some time since we came across a story so well 
conceived, so well written, or so full of point.* 

The Champin^on Mystery. By Le Voleur. 

Author of * For Love of a Bedouin Maid/ * By Order of the Brother- 
hood,' * In the Czar's Dominions,* &c. With Frontispiece by Harold 
PiFFARD. Cloth, 6s,— 'Second Edition, 

Atheiuraill. — * A highly exciting and graphic tale; the narrative is short and 
crisp, and there is no small amount of skill in the manner in which it is 
presented.* 

Dnndee Courier. — ^'An exciting and well-written book, which when once 
taken up will not be laid down again until the last page is reached.' 

The Black Pilgrim. By Michael Czajkowski. Translated by 

the Count S. C. DE SoissONS. With Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 6s. 

Pnbli8lier*S Clronlar. — ^* An absorbing story of romantic adventure among the 
Slays.' 

Literary World. — ^* The story is good ; and as a book of adventure will find 
many readers.' 

Westem News. — *• The lovers of adventurous romance will be glad to have 
this translation of Czajkowski's masterpiece.' 

KaiUdiester Ouardian. — ^ A stirring tale, and well constructed.* 

Irisll Times. — *■ This splendid romance will serve as an admirable introduction 
to a writer of real genius in fiction.* 

A Bridge of Glass. By Frederick W. Robinson. 

Author of * Grandmother's Money,' *Anne Judge, Spinster,' &c 
Cloth gilt, 6s. — Secotid Edition, 

Daily TelegraplL — * An excellent novel. It is written in a clever, attractive 
style, which holds the reader enchained to the end.' 

Moming Post. — ^'A book by the author of *' Grandmother's Money** needs no 
recommendation. It is certain to be clever and not disappoint the reader.' 

The Wheel of Fire. By Jean Middlemass. 

Author ofj A Girl in a Thousand,' &c. Cloth, 6%,— Second Edition, 

Uverpool Post. — 'The Ule is well told. The plot is admirably constructed 
and full of suspicion, and the influence of the book is decidedly good.* 

Leeds Mercury. — * A well-constructed and dramatic story.* 

literary World. — ^•The plot is well devised and skilfully worked out. The 
reader's interest is never allowed to Hag from the beginning to the end.' 
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IN ONE VOLUME, Price 8s. 6d. 
The Trasredy of a Nose* By £. Gerard (Emily de 

Laszowska). Author of ' Beggar my Neighbour,' * A Secret Mission/ 
&& Clothj y^ td.—Secami Etiirum. 
Woandng Pott^ — ^ Miss E. Gerard's amusing tale is quite as clever in its way 
as anything she has written.* 

Claude Duval of Ninety -Five. By Fergus Hume. 

Author of *The Masquerade Mystery,' *A Marriage M)rstery,' &c. 
Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. — Fourth Edition. 
WanchttrtT Ooular. — ^*This is one of the best stories that Mr Hume has 
given us since '*The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.**' 

The Lost Laird. By J. £. Muddock. 

Author of • For God and the Car,* • Stripped of the Tinsel,* 'Without 
Faith or Fear,' * In the King's Favour,' &c Qoth, 3s. 6d. — Second Ed. 
Snllj duronicle. — ' Mr Muddock has caught the spirit and temper of the times 
with success. His story is well laid and simply told, while among the 
characters we note as especially good in delineation are Janet Ogilvie and 
Kenneth Graham, the faithful servitors of the laird — ^Jamee Fraser.* 
Toilnllire Post. — 'A vigorous and interesting romance.' 
Bradford bboerver. — **^The Lost Laird *' is written with skill and power.* 

The Loyal Hussar. By Alan St Aubyn. 

Author of • A Fellow of Trinity,' &c Qoth, 3s. (iA.Second Edition, 

SootmiaiL — ^* The stories are all brightly and pleasingly written. . . . Several 
of them are descriptive incidents connected with the South African War. The 
stories are handled with a freshness and vivacity which warrant us in de- 
scribing this as a charming volume.* 

The Desire of the Eyes, and Other Stories. By Grant Allen. 

Author of • The Woman Who Did,* &c Cloth, 3s. (A.— Seventh Edition. 
Wettem Kail. — *The stories are told in the well-known and sprightly 
style of the author.' 

The Prince's Feathers. By Mrs Leith-Adams (Mrs H. De 

COURCY Laffan). Author of * Accessory after the Fact,' &c CI., 3s. 6d. 
Birmlnghaill Gaiette. — ' Is one of the most charming stories we have seen of 
late ; a pastoral idyll in prose, so romantic is the tale, so artistic the setting^ 
and so graceful and poetic the style in which it is written.' 

The Worldly Hope. By Helmuth Schwartze. 

Author of *An Impressionist's Diary,' *The Laughter of Jove.' 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Dundee Courier. — * A fascinating novel. The tragedy of a woman's 
sacrifice, the unfathomable depths of a woman's love. The story is exceed- 
ingly well told. It is a bright book and well worth perusal.' 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. — * A book which once begun will be read straight 
through to the finish. The love interest is strong throughout the story 
and its development is smartly handled.' 
Gentlewpman. — 'The book is brilliantly written.' 
North British Daily ICalL — ^ A very cleverly-written novel. ' 
Western Kail. — ^'A delightful novel. The book is charmingly written and 
will be thoroughly enjoyed by all who read it.' 
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The Rose of AUandale. By Dr Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 

Author of * The Mystery of a Millionaire's Grave,' &c. Crown Svo,. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. — Second Edition, 

Aberdeen Press. — 'Breezy in style and highly sensational in jmatter, the 
interest is sustained from beginning to end without a break.* 

A Qirl from the States. By Dr Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 

Author of *The Mystery of a Millionaire's Grave,' &c. Crown 8vo^ 
pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d.' 

Bootsman. — *A cleverly written love story, with a sentimental plot, and 

characters drawn from modern life. 
St James's Budget. — * The book is brightly and cheerily written.' 
Manchester Ouardian. — 'The book is well worth reading.' 

The Vaulted Chamber. By Harry A. Spurr. 

Author of * A Cockney in Arcadia,' &c. Pictorial cloth, 3s. 6cl. 

Birmingliam Gasette. — *Mr Spurr's story is weirdly sensational and in- 
tensely dramatic. We recommend it to readers who like a rousing tale.' 

Nortb British Daily MaiL — ^*A Russian story which can be read with a 
great deal of pleasure. The interest of the tale is well preserved, and 
kept carefully in the foreground by means of a rapid succession of 
ingenious incidents.' 

Dundee Advertiser. — *• Lovers of the melodramatic will read it with avidity, 
for the interest is well sustained, and not until the very last chapter do 
we learn the terrible secret of the wronged Countess Olga's revenge. The 
story is excitingly told. ' 

Steve, the Outlander. By Arthur Laycock. — Cheap Edition. 

Author of * The Young Gaflfer,' &c. With Frontispiece. Pictorial cover. 

Standard. — ' The story, which is told'with a good deal of freshness and go, is 
written in a healthy British frame of mind that will procure it many readers.^ 

Blanchester Guardian. — * A good story, with plenty of plot. To those who 
must have South Africa in their lighter reading we can recommend the book. *' 

The Desire of Men. By L. T. Meade. 

Author of * The Medicine Lady,' * A Life for a Love,' &c. Cloth 3s. 6d. 
— Cheap Edition. 

Uyerpool Courier. — 'The story is an awfully weird one, and possesses a 
strong fascination which holds the reader until the climax is reached.' 

Across the Zodiac. A Story of Adventure. By Edwin Pal- 

LANDER. In pictorial cloth, with a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
— Second Edition, 

The Morning Post. — ' One of the best books of the year.' 

The • Lettre De Cachet/ and Other Stories. By C H. 3s. 6d. 

Aberdeen Journal. — * The ** Lettre de Cachet " is a very pleasant story, well 
^onceived and worked out with considerable skill.' 

'Twixt Cup and Lip, and Other Stories. By Mrs E. Lynn 

Linton. Author of * Patricia Kemball,' &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. — Third 
Edition. Daily News. — * A collection of tales ... all excellently written.' 
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IN ONE VOLUME, Price 2s. 6d. 
The Tuttlebury Tales. By W. Carter Platts. 

Aathor of * A Few Smiles, &c Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 2s. 6d. — 
ATew ami Sixth Edition, 
Spec t a t or. — * Mr Platts reminds ns of the American humorist. Max 
Adeler. He is not an imitator, bnt his fun is of the same kind, farcical of 
course, but unstrained and laughter compelling.' 

Inmates of the Mansion. By Joseph Ashton. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 2s. 6(L Beautifully illustrated. 
XMlj TUegraplL — ^ An allegorical subject, and will be found most readable 
for youths, who will learn a lesson in glancing through its pages.' 

The Inseparables. A Book for Boys. By Chieton Chalmers. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, fiilly illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Fall Hall Gaaette. — *■ High above the average of school stories. It is really a 
first-rate rtory.* 

A Mere Pu^. The Romance of a Dog. By Nemo. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 2s. 6d. ^ Ntw Edition, Illustrated by 
A. Bauer LE. 
Btandaxd. — ^'This pretty story of the adventures of a pug dog . . • there 
are few books of the season that could have been more heartily recommended 
for children.' 

Sorely Tried. By Cosmo Clark. 

Author of * A Portrait of a Woman,' &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Aberdeen Free Frees — ^ An enterprising story of domestic life, the scene of 
which is placed in Boulogne-sur-Mer.* 

Tales of the Strong Room. By F. Denisons 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Western Mercury. — 'The tales are all well told.' 
Feoifle. — *" The teles are brightly written.' 
Lady. — ' Most exciting and smartly written short stories.' 
North Britisll HaU. — ^ A quaint and amusing story.' 

The Tuttlebury Troubles. By W. Carter Platts. 

Author of * The Tuttlebury Tales,' &c Cloth, 2s. (A.^Second Edition, 
COasgOW Herald. — ' Mr Carter Platts has followed up his success with **• Tuttle- 
bury Tales " with another volume recounting further adventures of Mr 
Tuttlebury and his wife. The main object of the book b to raise a laugh, 
and this it certeinly does.* 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. — ^ In the *^ Tuttlebury Troubles " we have a volume 
which will appeal to all who have any taste for the precious gift of humour. 
These ** Tuttlebury Troubles " arc very droll reading — just the book to pick 
up in a heavy hour and drive dull care away.* 

The History of Captain Katt. By Mrs Mary Hughes. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 2s. 6d. 
World. — ^ Is one of the very best books for children we have read.' 
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IN ONE VOLUME, Priee Is. 6d. and Is. 

Furrows. By Cosmo Hamilton. Author of * Which is Absurd,* &c. 

Cloth, IS. ed.'^econd Edition. 

The Vagaries of Love. By F. H. Hudson. Cloth, is. 6d. 
Unsolved Mysteries. By Violet Tweed ale. Author of * What Shall 

it Profit a Man,' &c. Cloth, is. (A.—Second Edition. 

Tlie Haunted Looking QIass. By Gratiana Darrell. Crown 8vo, 

pictorial cloth, is. (A.-~With a Frontispiece. 

Sweet Scented Grass. By Neville Marion. Paper cover, is. 
Sporting Adventures of Monsieur Lolotte. By Blake Lamond. 

By the Author of ' The Two Dunmores,' &c. Paper cover, is. 

Tlie Diamond Bangle. By Lillie Crane. Author of *My Lady 

Dimple.' Crown 8vo, paper cover, is. 

Tlie Foray of Ifendriclc Hudson. By Frank Saville. Author of 

' John Ship, Mariner,' ' Beyond the Great South Wall,' &c. Crown 8vo, paper cover, is. 



Roof Roofer's Sensational gbillinjf Hovels 

LOVE ONLY LENT. I TWO MOTHERS OF ONE. 

THE TWIN DIANAS. | PRETTYBAD ROGERS. 

Daily CSliroXlicle. — ' Mr Roofer is undoubtedly clever ... his smart and witty 
style* 

In Crown 8vo, handsome doth, gilt Price 3s. 6d. 

MY FIRST YOYAGE 

A Reminiscence of an Imaginative Childhood. Related by 
Alphonse Daudet to Robert H. Sherard. 

Athennum. — * The tale is one of those pretty fragments of autobiography seen 
through the blazing mirage of Provence, which Daudet touched with so 
great a charm. Mr Sherard has rendered the story into excellent English . . . 
and it is a pleasant memorial of Daudet's lively imagination and warm heart.' 

Coimty Gentleman. — *A delightful book. M. Daudet's description of 
scenery and of the people he met on this up-Rhone expedition are most 
felicitously expressed. ' 

Globe. — ^*Very charming is this "Reminiscence of an Imaginative Childhood" 
... the story is so admirably told that one reads it with very keen en- 
joyment.* 

literature. — *Thc story is a trifle of great charm . . . humour abounds, 
and the story ends with one of those irrelevant but triumphant touches of 
pathos in which Daudet excelled all the writers of this generation, not in his 
own country only. Admirers of Daudet — ^their name is legion — cannot 
afford to neglect this posthumous work.* 

Liverpool Mercury. — ^*An exquisite trifle is this little fragment of alleged 
autobiography ... one of the most delightful little romances to which 
M. Daudet or Mr Sherard has ever appended his name.* 

Glasgow Herald. — ^*The various incidents of this escapade arc charmingly 
related, and will be read with as much interest and enjoyment as those bite of 
autobiography which Daudet himself gave in the world of ** Le Petit Chose. 
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The Birds of Our Country. By H. £. Stewart, B.A. 

With Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn, J. Giacomelli, G. E. 
Lodge, K. Kbyl, R. Krbtschmbr, &c. Crown 8to. Pictorial clothe 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. — Second Edition, 

Itlustrattd Prot^ctu* with Press Opinions post free. 

TlM Hereford Timet. — ^ This capital work furnishes the young collector with 
a book which is not beyond his means, and which at the same time contains 
an account of all the birds which he is likely to meet with in the British Isles/ 

Wit, Wisdom and Polly. Pen and Pencil Flashes. By J. 

Villi N Marmbry. Author of * Progress of Science,' &c With icx> 
Original Illustrations by Alfred Touchemolin, Author of * Stras> 
bourg Militaire.' Demy Svo, superior binding, 6s. An Edition de 
Luxe^ in Royal 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and limited to 100 
copies, bound in red leather, gilt top, is also issued, price 21s. net. 

Standard (Leader). — ^'A pleasant volume of chatty anecdotes. Bright 
and piquant. Mr Marmery's book ought to be a treasure to the confirmed 
diner-out.* 

The Latest Fruit is the Ripest. By F. J. Gant, F.R.C.S. 

Author of * Perfect Womanhood,* &c. Cloth, is. 6d. — Second Edition, 

liancheeter Courier. — *" The volume is worthy of careful study. It sets forth 
a number of religious considerations as to the development of the strength 
and character of women in fields of spiritual endeavour.' 

Two French Queens. By Caroline Gearey. 

* Elizabeth of Valois — Mai^erite of Valois.' By the Author of *Ih 
Other Lands,' * Three Empresses,* * Royal Friendships.* With Portraits^ 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. — Second Edition, 

Binnixicrliaill Gazette. — ^ Miss Gearey has once more given us a charming 
collection of historical biographies, compiled with care and written with taste 
and true womanly feeling.' 

Stories from Wagner. By Virginia Taylour. 

With Prefece by Herr C. F. Glasenapp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
QlObe. — ^ It opens with a memoir of the great music dramatbt. The only 
volume in which the plots of all Wagner*8 stage productions are set forth 
clearly and simply. 

Idylls. By M. Maud Hellyer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bookman. — 'A collection of graceful little allegories.' 

Royal Friendships. By Caroline Gearey. 

By the Author of * Two French Queens,' &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Weekly Sun — *• Miss Gearey*s book deserves to be regarded, not only as a piece 
of entertaining writing, but also as a valuable addition to the history and 
manners of both periods.' 

Queen. — ^ This book would be a charming present for any girl.* 
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Longer Plights. — Recollections and Studies. By Mrs A. 

Ireland. By the Author of * Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle.' Cloth, 6s. 
Bcotsxnan. — ' A book which will be read with interest.* 

Nigh on Sixty Years at Sea, By Robert Wool ward (* Old 

WooLWARD.') Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. With VoxitdXt,— Second Edition. 
Times. — *Very entertaining reading. Captain Woolward writes sensibly 
and straightforwardly, and tells his story with the frankness of an old salt. 
He has a keen sense of humour, and his stories are endless and very enter- 
taining.* 

The Secrets of the Hand. By Maud Harries. Cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Observer. — * Those wishing to learn the art and mystery of fortune-telling by 

the hand will find much information in this volume.* 
Hereford Times. — 'This excellent little book should enjoy a wide circulation.* 

The Italians of To-day. By Josiah Crooklands. 

Translated from the French of REN]fe Bazin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Athensdum. — * Mr Rene Bazin is a writer whose style we have often praised.* 

dlimpses of Life in Bermuda and the Tropics. 

By Margaret Newton. With 42 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Bradford Observer. — * Pleasantly written and copiously illustrated ; this record 
of a visit to the West Indies should bring the many charms of these delightful 
Islands vividly before English Readers.' 

The Author's Manual. By Percy Russell. 

With Prefatory Renaarks by Mr Gladstone. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. (Ninth and Cheaper Edition), With Portrait. 

Westminster Review. — ^ Mr Russell's book is a very complete manual and 
guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work^it is 
literary and appreciative of literature in its best sense ; ... we have little 
else but praise for the volume.* 

Spectator. — * The aspirant to literature may certainly read Mr Russeli*s book 
with profit.* 

Mandiester Courier. — * A handbook that will prove very useful to all who 
aspire to write for the press in any of the various branches of literary work. 
. . . This is the only manual comprehending all departments of profes- 
sional literature from paragraph writing to the production of the book.' 

Thoughts on the Apostles. By F. G. White. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Western Mercury. — 'This valuable and most useful book contains some 
fourteen papers on the lives and teachings of the Apostles, suitably grouped, 
and introduced briefly and pointedly.* 

The Nineteenth Century in France ; or Selections from the 

best Modem French Literary Works, with English Translations. By 
Paul Chauvet, B.A., of the Paris University. In 2 Vols. Vol. I. 
The Poets : — Lamartine, Hugo, Musset. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Echo. — * A book that will be found useful for schools and students.* 
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The Historr of a SouL By Kathleen Behenna. Beautifully printed 
on Hand-made Paper. Demy 8to, artistic cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 

Frannents from Victor Hugo's Legends and Lyrics. By Cecilla 
Elizabeth Mebtkerke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Cantos from the Divina Commedia of Dante. By C. Potter. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. Second and 
Enlarged Edition. 

The Palace of DeUghts, and other Poems. By Henry Osborne, M.A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Australian Idylls and Bush Rhymes. By the late Ernest G. Henty and 
E. Starkey. Crown 8to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

The Story of Jfphthah, and other Poems. By Walter Thead. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Sophonisba ; or, The Prisoner of Alba, and other Poems. By E. Dbrry, 

Author of ' Lays of the Scottish Highlands.' Crown 8to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Word Sketches in Windsor. By Alexander Buckler. Foolscap 8vo, 

art linen. 2s. 6d. 
The Magic Key. A Fairy Drama in Four Acts. By Isaac Willcocks, 

M.R.Sm Author of * Pixy.' Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Odds and Ends. By an Oddfellow. Foolscap 8to, art linen, is. 6d. net. 
Songs and Shadows. By E. M. Bbresford. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Moorland Brook, and Other Poems. By Evan T. Kbane. Cloth, 

3s. 6d. net. 
Notes on the Way, in Verse. By J. R. Simms. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
A Roman Anti-Christ By A. J. Joyce. Crown 8to, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Enchanted River, and OUier Poems. By Augustus Ralli. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Royal Shepherdess, and Other Poems. By Dudley Charles 

BusHBY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Inner Light, and Other Poems. By Ellen H. Ebbs. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, IS. 6d. net. 
A Psion's Voice, and Other Poems. By Maria Greer. Foolscap 8vo, 

cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Divan of the Dales, and Other Poems. By Swithin Saint 

Swithaine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Pencil Rhymes and Poetry. By George Ashmore Roberts. Crown 

8vo, paper cover, is. 6d. 
The Epic of Olympus. By Charles Rathbonb Low. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

5s. net. 
Poetical Stories. By Staunton Brodib. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Episodes of Joy. By Temple Newell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Tramps and Troubadours. By John G. Duncan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

net. 
Poems of Two Worlds. By Reginald B. Span. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

6d. net. 
Poems and Paragraphs. By Henry Aveling. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

net. Second Series in the Press. 
Parodies and other Poems. By Maggie Grogan. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Irish Leaves. By John Robinson, B. A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 



Popular Novels by Alan St Aubyn 

Author of *A Fellow of Trinity/ The Junior Dean/ Etc. 

In Crown 8v^, pictorial cloth. Price 6s, Second Editiott. 

A PRICK OF CONSCIENCE 

People. — ' A wild and impassioned love story, moving along at hurricane speed, b 
that of Carrie Gardner, the central figure in Mr Alan St Aubyn's romance. ^ The book is 
exciting throughout ; it is well written, the situations are cleverly conceived, and the 
dialogue is smart.' 

Glasgow Herald. — 'The story is brightly told, and there is something attractive 
about the young governess, whose soft voice had a flavour of Scotch in it." 

Manchester Courier. — ' The story is well told, the reader having some three or four 
hundred pages of good exciting reading.' 

Hereford Times. — ' Mr Alan St Aubyn writes eloquently of love in its variety of 
forms, and draws a powerful picture of the married Society woman whose duty to her 
hushed is entirely effaced by passion for her lover. The book is brightly written.' 

Bookman. — * A very readable and life-like love story.' 

St James's Gazette. — ' " A Prick of Conscience " is written in its author's light and 
bright vein.' 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

In Crown Svo, handsome cloth. Price 31. 6(/. Secotid Edition, 

UNDER THE ROWAN TREE 

Speaker. — * Alan St Aubyn's gift in writing resembles that of the miniature painter ; 
it lies in the direction of delicacy, prettiness and gentle sweetness. It is a book full of 
good feeling, true sympathy, and wholesome teaching unobtrusively conveyed through 
the medium of these pleasant and pretty sketches.' 

Belfast News Letter. — ' Good stories are always sure to be read. The present 
collection will command a large sale. The stories are of ideal length and full of interest.' 

Gentlewoman. — ' Alan St Aubyn has shown remarkable skill in the handling of his 
chort stories. ^ The subject-matter of these charming stories is rarely wildly exciting, 
but intensely interesting for all that, full of rare pathos interwoven with bits of drama, 
that make one feel how real and true to life they are.' 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

In Crown Svo, pictorial cloth. Price 3^. 6^1 New and Cheap Edition, 

THE LOYAL HUSSAR 

Scotsman. — 'There are fourteen short stories in Alan St Aubyn's new volume. 
They are all brightly and pleasingly written, and have an interesting variety of subjects. 
Several of them are descriptive of incidents connected with the^ South African war. . . . 
The other stories are handled vnlth a freshness and vivacity which warrant us in describ- 
ing this as a charming volume.' 

Irish Times. — ' Over a dozen stories of more than^ average merit are inserted in this 
volume, in which the author's well-known gift for vivid and well-drawn pen pictures is 
freely displayed. His method has been truthfully compared to that of^ the miniature 
piunter, and it is certainly marked in a substantial degree by delicacy sweetness and 
prettiness generally. He tells his stories naturally and with facility, and always in such 
a way as to interest a sympathetic reader.'^ 

^ Spectator. — ' The soldier stories, indignant though the reader may be at the fact, 
will Bring an uncontrollable lump into the uroat.' 
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NEW NOVELS BY FREDERICK W. ROBINSON 

AullMr of 'GraiidiiiotlMra Modmt,* 'TIm Woman in tlie Du^' Etc. 
In CrowH 8iv, decorative doth. Price 6s, Second Edition 

ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER 

Tht Atbenaeam. — ' Mr Robinsoa's rqmtation as a novel writer will not be diminished 
by the present work. We chronicle the appearance of this book with satis&ction. We most 
spedalfy mention the hero as being uncommonly well drawn, for he is both original, natural 
and interesting. Altogether we commend this book to the public' 

The Momingr Post—' Mr Frederick Robinson is one of our best novelists of a certain 
school — a school which claims for itself rank above the mere story-telling writers' school. . . . 
" Anne Judge" is a novel more distinctly characteristic of Mr Robinson's modes of thoueht 
and views of life than any of his former works. There b an abundance of dialogue in this 
book, but Mr Robinson is a master of the art of writing dialogue, of advancing his st(»y step 
by step in the process, and evolving it with skilful ease? 

Tiie Dail j Telegn^h. — * At last we come to something different from all the forgoing 
(novels for review), and better than alL This is *' Anne Judge, Spinster," by Mr Frederick 
W. Robinson, author of " Grandmother's Money." The general good opinion entertained of 
that work will, we expect, be extended to its successor. . . . From the very first chapter to 
the very last, when it becomes plain that, in ^ite of all her praiseworthy efforts to continue 
single, she will not much longer remain "Anne Judge, Spinster," we never cease to follow her 
sa<7ed, yet thoroughly womanly, footsteps. We cordially recommend it to every kind of 
reader.' 

Public Opinion. — '. . . The story is a very interesting one, and evidences unusual 
care in its construction. ^ The incidents are striking, and many of them deeply pathetic, and 
the interest is well sustained throughout. Those who read " Anne Judge, Spinster," will look 
out for other stories from the same genial pen.' 



:BY THE SAME AUTHORf 

Crown Svo, handsome cloth gilt. Price 6s, Second Edition 

A BRIDGE OF GLASS 

Daily Tele^praph. — ' "A Bridge of Glass" b an excellent novel — a love story pure and 
simple. ... It IS written in a clear, attractive style, which holds the reader encmuited to 
the end of the volume.' 

AthenaBom. — 'Mr Robinson's story possesses the first qualifications of a good novel: 
a well-sustained and interesting plot. ... Mr Robinson has shown considerable skill in the 
manipulation of details.' 

Spectator. — ' Mr Robinson is a realbtic^ instructive writer, in whose novels there is 
always much more than a story, though there is never less than a good one. It b a story of 
incident, very well contrived, and which startles bv its catastrof^e as effectually as if the 
writer belonged by prescription to the sensational school.' 

Pall Mall Ga«ette.— ' It b very well worked out. There is plenty of incident. . . . 
We have no end of m3rsteries very cleverly maintained. The interest is exceedingly well 
sustained, and all comes right in the end.' 

Echo. — ' An exceedingly good novel. . . . We can do little more than recommend it 
very strongly to our readers. . . .' 

Graphic — ' " A Bridge of Glass" b full of (>eculiar and unexpected interest.' 

Illustrated London News. — 'A good, business-like novel, conducted in a workmanlike 
manner from the beginning to the end, b a rarity very pleasant to meet vrith, but it presents 
itself for hearty commendation in the case of " A Bridge of Gla:^." by F. W. Robinson. The 
art of keeping the reader in suspense, so that there can be no feeline of certainty about what 
is going to happen,^ or as to what will be the ultimate result of a combination of circumstances, 
tends^ greatly to rivet attention and to prevent any symptoms of flagging ; and that art b 
-exercised in a masterly manner.' 

Standard. — * ... A very pathetic and tender love story. The number of characters in- 
troduced into the drama is large, but all are distinct and well marked. The author has them 
clearly in hand, and keeps up their identity brightly and clearly to the last. . . .' 

London : Digby, Long & Co., Publishers, i8 Bouverie St, Fleet St., E.C. 

A Comi>lete Catalogue of Novels, Travels, Biographies, Poems, ftc, with 
a critical or descriptive notice of each, free oy post on application. 
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